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TRANSLATION FROM HEINE. 
BY THEODORE MARTIN. 
LOVE’S BURIAL. 

Tuov hast passed from life, and thou knowest 

it not ; 
The light is quenched in thine eyes, I wot ; 
Thy rose-red mouth, it is wan and sere, 
And thou art dead, my poor dead dear ! 


One summer night, myself I saw 

Thee laid in earth with a shuddering awe ; 
The nightingales fluted low, dirge-like lays, 
And the stars came out on thy bier to gaze. 


As the mourning train through the wood de- 


es, 
Their litany peals up the branching aisles ; 
The pine-trees, in funeral mantles dressed, 
Moan prayers for the Soul that is gone to rest. 


And as by the mountain tarn we wound, © 

The elves were dancing a fairy round ; 

They stopped, and they seemed, though 
startled thus, 

With looks of pity to gaze at us. 


And when we came to thy lone earth bed, 

The moon came down from the heaven o’er- 
head. 

She spoke of the lost one. A sob, a stound ! 

And the bells in the far-away distance sound. 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 


APPLE-BLOSSOMS. 


THE orchard grass is sunshine-barred, 
And starry-white upon the sward 
The pretty daisies lic ; 
I rest beneath a mossy tree, 
And through its waving branches see 
The sapphire of the sky. 


I feel the balmy breeze of May 
Soft-blowing down the grassy way, 
And in the boughs above 
The little birds break into song, 
And praise, in thrilling strains and strong, 
Spring’s halcyon days of love. 


The apple-blossoms fall around, 

And fleck the daisy-chequered ground 
As breezes softly blow ; 

I stretch a lazy hand aloft, 

And grasp a cluster silken-soft, 
Like rosy-tinted snow. 


I look at every tender leaf, 

And marvel why a life so brief, 
To such sweet things is given ; 

Why not for them a longer space 

To blossom gaily in their place, 
Beneath the summer heaven? 





Why not for them a longer time 

To feel the sun at morning prime, 
To see the moon at night ? 

To quiver by soft breezes stirred ; 

To listen when God’s morning bird 
Sings heavenward his delight ? 


Ah me, my heart! it must be so, 

The blossom drops that fruit may grow, 
The sweetness of the flower 

Dies early on the vernal breeze, 

That autumn-time may bless the trees 
With gold and crimson dower. 


Ah me, my heart ! so must thou see 

The flowery hopes that gladden thee, 
In this thy morning prime, 

Fade in the fair place where they grow, 

Drop round thee swiftly like the sno 
Of apple-blossom time. : 


But if they leave thee good and true, 
And pure as when they blossomed new, 
Then eee | let them go; 
Where now these fairy blossoms be, 
In God’s good time thine eyes shall see 
Thy life’s fair harvest glow ! 
All The Year Round. 


A BALLAD OF MAY. 


SPARKLING like a diamond 
Beams the daystar in the skies ; 
Nature, loosed from winter’s bond, 
Smiles as one in sweet surprise. 
Light and life are firm allies ; 
Hawthorns wear their wedding white, 
Pastures show their greenest guise, — 
Earth is laughing with delight. 


Branches oy vests have donned, 


Buds and blossoms glad the eyes, 
Brakes and ferns unfurl the frond, 
Daisy-bloom with clover vies ; 
Sings the runnel as it hies, 
Swallows twitter in their flight, 
Master rook his pinions tries, — 
Earth is laughing with delight. 


Tadpoles people pool and pond, 
Cushat-calls and coos arise, 
Chaffers of the dusk are fond, 
4all day long the cuckoo cries ; 
Gauzy insects, butterflies, 
Flutter forth to see the sight ; 
Lo! the bee with saffron thighs, — 
Earth is laughing with delight. 


ENVOI. 
i’ *tis no time for sighs, 
hile the world is buoyant, bright ; 
Love is not a vague surmise, — 
Earth is laughing with delight. 
Spectator. W. H. Brett. 
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THREE SCOTTISH TEACHERS. 


From The Edinburgh Review. 
THREE SCOTTISH TEACHERS.* 


IT has been sometimes made a reproach 
to Scotland that its theological creed is of 
the same uniform Calvinistic type. The 
implied reproach has been held by others 
as a compliment, and the wonder has beea 
expressed that a people so united in relig- 
ious faith should be so bitterly rent by 
ecclesiastical divisions. The southern 
mind, looking at the surface of theological 
opinion and the Presbyterian constitution 
of the three Churches to which the bulk of 
the population adhere, is naturally aston- 
ished that these Churches should remain 
separate. But both the reproach and the 
compliment fail in gauging the full charac- 
ter of the national thought and feeling. 
Social and ecclesiastical rather than theo- 
logical principles have always been the 
chief causes of Scottish “ disruptions ; ” ¢ 
and the apparent uniformity of belief has 
always covered deep-lying veins of thought 
quite at variance with Calvinism or what 
passes for Calvinism. Contrast, rather 
than uniformity, might be said to be the 
characteristic of the thought and life of 
Scotland all through its history, from the 
days, to go no further back, when Queen 
Mary and John Knox confronted each 
other in Holyrood, to the days, to come 
no further down, when Sir Walter Scott 
and Thomas Chalmers represented, with a 
like rarity of genius, different sides of the 
national mind and character. There are 
few national histories, in fact, more marked 
by picturesque contrasts. If it be said 
that Queen Mary was half a French wom- 
an, and stands opposed to Knox in virtue 
of her French rather than her Scottish 
qualities, Maitland of Lethington was at 
least as much a Scotchman as the great 


* 1, Letters of Thomas Erskine, of Linlathen. 
2vols. Edinburgh: 1877. 

2. Memorials of Fohn M'Leod Campbell, D.D. 
Edited by his Son. 2 vols. London: 1877. 

3. Memoir of Bishop Alexander Ewing, D.C.L. 
By ALEXANDER J. Ross, D.D. London: 1877. 

t In one of the volumes at the head of this article 
this idea is very well expressed: “ Peers and iairds 
choose Episcopacy; professional men and farmers 
choose an Established Presbytery, and the shopocracy 
a free Presbyterianism. Thus it now is in Scotland, 
and thus it will be in England (if disestablishment 
takes place).' It is a matter of ‘clothes’ after all.” 
(Ewing’s Memoir,) p. 498. 





reformer — he supposed himself the very 
type of a Scotchman, and did not hesitate 
to fling in the face of one of Knox’s friends 
the scornful taunt, “/Ve sit peregrinus curi- 
osus in aliena republica.” Yet what a living 
embodiment of antagonistic qualities the 
menare! The chivalrous Montrose and the 
crafty Argyle, the saintly Rutherfurd, the 
equally saintly Leighton, Robert Burns 
and James Beattie, John Wilson and Dr. 
Andrew Thomson, all are equally children 
of the soil, and yet how diversified is the 
background of thought, not to speak of 
mere personality, that they represent! 
Uniformity of creed, uniformity of intel- 
lectual temperament, is so little what these 
and many other names — all equally Scot- 
tish — suggest, that one of the most intel- 
ligent and close-observing of American 
authors once said to the writer that, never 
having visited Scotland and only knowing 
it by its literature, he was quite at a loss 
to understand the broad differences which 
it presented ; how the same country which 
had accepted, if not produced, the Con-~ 
fession of Faith, should at the same 
time enjoy so thoroughly the poetry of 
Burns. The severity of Puritanic Calvin- 
ism and the riotous fun of “ Tam o’ Shan- 
ter” and “ The Jolly Beggars” meeting in 
the same hearts, or at least in the hearts of 
the same people, had always appeared to 
him one of the most unintelligible of na- 
tional problems. 

We have no thought of trying to explain’ 
this problem, even should the subject ap- 
pear in the same light to any of our read- 
ers. But those who really know Scotland 
and are able to look below the surface of - 
opinion know how little it deserves either 
the reproach or the compliment of uni- 
formity in theological opinion any more 
than in many other things. It is true that 
the Scottish Presbyterians of the Rev- 
olution were more powerful than any other 
party in the country, and that they ac- 
cepted as a creed the confession prepared 
mainly by English divines at Westminster. 
This they did, because the Westminster 
Confession of Faith appeared to them to 
embrace the common creed of Protestant- 
ism, and because the Church had already 
accepted it (in 1647), when “ uniformity ” 
was the common ambition of the party alike 
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in England andin Scotland. This confes- 
sion remains nominally the creed of all the 
Presbyterian Churches. It is the type 
and symbol of that Augustinian theology 
with which all the Protestant Churches 
identified themselves, and which the 
Church of England has no less substan- 
tially, if in milder and more catholic 
phraseology, retained in the Thirty-nine 
Articles. But not even at the first did the 
acceptance of such a creed shut out all 
individuality of opinion and speculation. 
The dominant party in the Church may 
have designed this. It is a popular com- 
monplace, from which it seems impossible 
to rid certain minds, that this is the neces- 
sary intention and result of creeds. Zeal- 
ots within all Churches find it their interest 
to foster this commonplace. It squares 
with their unworthy conceptions as well as 
with the popular notion of a confession of 
faith being a kind of bargain between the 
clergy of a Church and the authorities of 
that Church. But in point of fact, no doc- 
ument of any kind can remain unchangea- 
ble in its interpretation or obligation. A 
confession of faith may be highly useful 
for the time ; it may or may not be essen- 
tial that every Christian Church should 
have a definite creed for its basis — these 
question are meantime quite beyond our 
scope — but no creed can remain binding 
on the national consciousness from gener- 
ation to generation. Even if theological 
ideas were themselves immutable, which 
no rational student of theological history 
would maintain, the relation of the national 
mind to them necessarily changes with its 
changes and growth. There is in short 
no permanence here any more than in any 
other aspect of human thought. It is a 
simple fact arising out of the law of ration- 
al development, that uniformity of belief, 
even if temporarily enforced, cannot last. 
Time brings its alterations in theology no 
less than in philosophy; and the idea of 
uniformity has no application to the re- 
gion of history in which the courses of 
’ haman opinion really run. Let a Church 
set out with whatever creed it may, and 
make what ties it can to bind its adher- 
ents — in the course of time a change sets 
in, and the interpretations both of the 
creed and of the ties binding to it are in- 





sensibly moulded in conformity with the 
changing current of ideas. So true is this 
that the student of theological opinion is 
well aware that it is often those who be- 
lieve themselves the most orthodox, the 
most faithful to the letter of a creed and 
to their own interpretation of the relation 
in which they stand to it, who have most 
truly departed from its Original spirit. 
Nothing is so heterodox as popular ortho- 
doxy, or the complacent dogmatism in the 
nineteenth century which supposes itself 
echoing the creed of the seventeenth or 
the twelfth or the fourth centuries. The 
same words no longer convey the same 
meanings even to the instructed, and still 
less to the popular intelligence. 

If we have run into this digression, it is 
not at present for any purpose of argu- 
ment, but only to explain how absurd the 
commonplace view of Scotland is, which 
supposes it to be the home of a uniform 
Calvinism, because its Presbyterian 
Churches all profess a Calvinistic creed. 
It is the same, only a less pronounced, 
type of Augustinian theology which, as we 
have said, lies at the basis of the rational 
Church of England. Differences may be 
made out between the creeds ef the two 
Churches, but that the Westminster di- 
vines were the legitimate heirs of the Eliza- 
bethan reformers admits of no doubt 
whatever. And it might as reasonably be 
supposed, therefore, that the theology of 
the Thirty-nine Articles should condition 
all the development of theological opinion 
in England, as that the theology of the 
Westminster Confession should confine the 
Christian intellect of Scotland. In point 
of fact, both have exercised a powerful 
influence; but in point of fact also the 
Christian thought of both countries has 
followed natural lines of development, of 
which.the original theologies of the Church- 
es have only been one of the main causes. 
These lines have been far more rich and 
diversified in England, not because the 
original theology of the Church of England 
is really different from that of Scotland, 
but because the intellectual and Christian 
life of England has been so much larger, 
richer, and more fruitful than that of Scot- 
land. The Presbyterian north is, after all, 
but a small country, and the result of this 
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has been at once to intensify its party di- 
visions, and to give more significance to its 
prominent types of theological expression. 

How much force there is in these gen- 
eral observations may be estimated by 
some attention to the remarkable move- 
ment in Scotland of which the volumes at 
the head of this article are more or less a 
memorial. The three men brought before 
us in these volumes were all representa- 
tive of something very different from Cal- 
vinism in its ordinary acceptation, and yet 
they were Scotchmen of the Scotch. They 
were genuine “sons of the soil,” bearing 
the impress of the best Scottish culture of 
their time, and directly representative of its 
religious thought. The men are only fully 
intelligible in the light of Scottish circum- 
stances and opinions amidst which they 
lived, and, exceptional as they may be in 
some respects, each would have claimed a 
real interest in the religious traditions of 
their country, as that country has reason 
to be proud of all of them. 

In bringing these men under the notice 
of our readers, it is not our intention to 
enter into any theological discussion. 


This is not the key-note we have wished 
to strike, and is certainly not our aim in 


the present paper. We have no intention 
even of describing fully the movement 
which they may be supposed to represent. 
This would require more space than we 
can afford, and carry us into questions 
which we have no wish to discuss. All 
we design now is to bring the men before 
us in their distinctive character, as illus- 
trating the growth of a more diversified 
and richer type of Christian faith and 
thought than is generally associated with 
Scotland. In themselves the three men 
are deserving of commemoration, and it is 
impossible to tell their story and exhibit 
their character, as drawn in their letters 
or memoirs, without at the same time ex- 
hibiting the affinity of their religious ideas 
as so far the product of a common impulse, 
and indicating the manner in which the 
men were more or less associated for the 
diffusion of these ideas. Whether they 
can claim to be called a “school,” or to 
what extent they may have founded one, 
or what is its worth, may appear in the 
course of our remarks. 





The eldest of the three men described 
in the volumes before us was Thomas 
Erskine, of Linlathen, a notable and pic- 
turesque figure as portrayed in his letters, 
and as known in his later years to many 
still living. Thomas Erskine was a Scot- 
tish gentleman of ancient descent, whose 
great-grandfather, Colonel John Erskine 
of Carnock, the “Black Colonel,” as he 
was Called, was “the great-great grandson 
of the distinguished Earl of Mar, the wise 
regent of Scotland, and the faithful coun- 
sellor of King James VI.” The “ Black 
Colonel” was evidently a remarkable fig- 
ure in his own day, not easily turned aside 
from what he considered the right road, 
and somewhat free and irascible in the use 
of his sword, as when he assailed the 
magistrates of Culross for burning kelp 
under his nose, notwithstanding his orders 
to the contrary. The famous author of 
“ The Institutes of the Law of Scotland ” 
was a son of Colonel Erskine; and 
again Dr. John Erskine, the coMeague 
of Dr. Robertson, the historian, and 
one of the leaders of the evangelical 
party in the Church of Scotland in the 
eighteenth century, was a son of this well- 
known jurist, and therefore an uncle of 
the subject of our notice. His father, 
David Erskine, practised as a writer to 
the Signet in Edinburgh, and was “al- 
lowed by all competent judges to have 
been one of the ablest and most honora- 
ble men whom his profession has ever pro- 
duced.” But he died at a comparatively 
early age, and the care of the son’s educa- 
tion devolved upon the mother, a daughter 
of the house of Airth — where, or at Kip- 
penross, in the neighborhood, Thomas 
spent most of his early years. The first 
glimpse we get of him is at Airth Castle 
in 1793, when he was five years old. He 
told the dean of Westminster that he re- 
membered as a boy at this time the sensa- 
tion produced by the death of Louis XVI., 
and Bruce the traveller coming in a snow- 
storm to communicate the sad tidings. 
The housekeeper, on being asked who it 
was who had arrived in such circumstances, 
exclaimed, “ Why, wha should it but Kin- 
naird ” (the name of Bruce’s house, and 
Scotice the familiar’ name by which its 
owner was called), “greetin as if there 
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werena a saunt on earth but himsel and 
the king of France.” 

‘There is little to mark fhe youth of 
Thomas Erskine beyond the fact that he 
appears to have been a happy boy, as he 
was upon the whole a happy and well- 
circumstanced man. His life throughout 
was of a peculiarly placid and unembar- 
rassed character, a fact not to be forgotten 
in estimating the tenor of his theological 
views. He had to lament, indeed, the loss 
of dear friends, and especially of an elder 
brother, who by the depth and power of 
his character seems to have made a strong 
impression on all who knew him; but there 
were no storms of any kind either of ca- 
lamity or of passion in his career. En- 
dowed with good health and abundant 
means, and troops of enthusiastic rela- 
tives and friends, it was certainly the sun- 
nier side of this mortal pilgrimage along 
which he travelled, and that this sunniness 
had ripened and sweetened his nature, and 
given it — shall we say ?—a vein of com- 
placency, if not stolen from it something 
of strength, was plain to most of those 
who knew him in his later years. It left 
him free, moreover, to follow the bent of 
his own meditations and desires, which 
how few are ever able to do! His time 
was his own, his studies were what he 
liked, and his theological opinions were 
moulded not only out of the deep and ever- 
enlarging experience of his own heart, but 
in some degree also out of the free and 
random turnings of his own will and 
thought, which owned few or none of 
those outward checks which after all bind 
the thoughts of most men in this world. 
This was an advantage. It gave a spon- 
taneity and individuality to his religious 
development; but so exceptional an ad- 
vantage is never without some drawback. 
The freedom of his life, the happiness of 
his circumstances, gave perhaps a tinge of 
arbitrariness no less than of independence 
to his judgment, and prevented him from 
seizing those broader historical connections 
the recognition of which is so essential to 
the appreciative and intelligent estimate of 
religious no less than of intellectual phe- 
nomena. We shall have occasion to give 
illustrations of this as we proceed. 

The death of his brother made Thomas 
Erskine laird of Linlathen, and left him 
absolutely at liberty to follow his own mode 
of life. The conll was that he practically 
gave up the profession of the Scotch bar, 
to which he had been trained, and resolved 
to travel some years on the Continent. 
This was not, however, before a change 
had passed upon him from a state of semi- 





scepticism (vaguely indicated) to a state of 
profound religious conviction. His resi- 
dence in Edinburgh, after passing for the 
bar in 1810, was coeval with the heyday of 
the “Waverley Novels” and the early 
fame of the review in which we now 
write. Jeffrey, Cockburn, and Fullerton, 
“with all of whom our young advocate 
was on terms of closest friendship,” were 
all in the full activity of their career. The 
influence of the society around him, and 
the course of his own reflections, he im- 
plies, led him to have misgivings as to the 
credibility of the gospel history. But his 
misgivings were soon dispersed. “ The 
patient study of the narrative,” he adds, 
“and of its place in the history of the 
world, and the perception of a light in it 
which entirely satisfied my reason and my 
conscience, finally overcame them, and 
forced on me the conviction of its truth.” 
His religious impressions were deepened 
especially by the death of his brother, 
already mentioned, in 1816. In reference 
to this event he writes in a pathetic strain 
of Christian confidence which shows how 
deeply and intelligently his faith was 
already grounded. He even drew upapa- 
per as the record of his views and convic- 
tions, “which he thought of putting into 
the hands of his companions at the bar 
when he parted from them,” and which 
was afterwards printed in 1825 as an intro- 
ductory essay to the letters of Samuel 
Rutherford, so well known in Scotland. 
The germ of much of his after thought is 
found in this paper, especially the idea he 
so often reiterates as to the moral or prac- 
tical aims of all the divine dealings with 
man in the gospel. 


A restoration to spiritual health, or con- 
formity to the divine character, is the udtimate 


object of God in his dealings with the children © 


of men. Whatever else God hath done with 
regard to men has been subsidiary, and with 
a view to this; even the unspeakable work of 
Christ and pardon freely offered through the 
cross have been but means to a further end; 
and that end is that the adopted children of 
the family of God might be conformed to the 
likeness of their elder brother—that they 
might resemble him in character, and thus 
enter into his joy... . The sole object of 
Christian belief is to produce the Christian 
rma and unless this is done nothing is 
one. 


These sentences are curiously interest- 
ing to the student of Scottish theology, 
marking as they do so clearly, on the one 
hand the impression which the customary 
religious phraseology had made upon Mr. 
Erskine, and on the other hand the diver- 
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gence which had already begun in his 
mind from the commonplaces of evangel- 
ical theology, then and so long afterwards 
prevalent in Scotland. Even a profes- 
sional theologian would hardly now write 
in such forma] phrases. They are to be 
heard only in the pulpit, and even there 
not in the mouths of the best preachers: 
But they came as a common voice at that 
time to all who spoke or wrote about on 
ion. Certain persons were “adopted chil- 
dren,” and the blessing of Christ’s sacri- 
fice was “pardon freely offered.” The 
language of the older type of thought 
clings to Erskine, layman as he was, But 
he has already penetrated to the artifices 
which such language is apt to hide. The 
gospel is nothing, he sees, if it is not a 
spiritual and moral good in all who pro- 
fess to receive it. This was a decided 
advance, not, indeed, upon the theoldgical 
belief —for it is impossible to conceive 
anything of the deliberate nature of belief 
sinking below such a self-evident propo- 
sition — but upon many of the religious 
commonplaces, of the time. Such ideas 
as “pardon” and “adoption” had been 
so traded upon and emphasized by them- 
selves that they had passed into the pop- 
ular, and even into the clerical mind, as 
abstractions summing up the meaning of 
Religion was supposed to 


the gospel. 
consist in things denoted by these and 
similar phrases, with little or no relation 
to the life and character of many who 


made use of them. It was an evidence of 
the reality of Erskine’s faith that he saw 
beyond all this, and while using, in so 
marked a manner, the abstract and tech- 
nical language of the religious world of 
his youth, he at the same time expressed 
so clearly the living connection between 
pardon and character—in other words, 
between religiov and morality. This rad- 
ical conception he never lost hold of, and 
it helped to steady him amidst the stress 
of fanaticisms which for a while seemed 
likely to carry him away. 

Before Mr. Erskine went abroad in 
1822 he published his first work on “ The 
Internal Evidence of Revealed Religion,” 
in which he pursued ina more extended 
manner something of the same line of 
thought as that already spoken of. His 
great aim was to show the divine origin of 
Christianity both from the fitting illustra- 
tion which it furnished of the character of 
God and its bearing on the character of 
man; “ to demonstrate,” in his own words, 
“that its facts not only present an impres- 
sive exhibition of all the moral qualities 
which can be conceived to reside in the 
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divine mind, but also contain all those 
objects which have a naturaltendency to 
excite and suggest in the human mind that 
combination of moral feelings which has 
been termed moral perfection.” Itis the 
same great idea of “character” in rela- 
tion to religion which is mainly before his 
view. There seemed to him “an intelli- 
gible and necessary connection between 
the doctrinal facts of revelation and the 
character of God (as deduced from natural 
religion), as there is an intelligible and 
necessary connection between the charac- 
ter of aman and his most characteristic 
actions;” and again, he says, the belief 
of the doctrinal facts of revelation has 
“an intelligible and necessary tendency to 
produce the Christian character in the 
same way that the belief of danger has an 
intelligible and necessary tendency to pro-: 
duce fear.” Christianity, in short, was to 
him self-evidencing, both in the light 
which it shed upon the nature of God, 
from whom it professed to come, and in 
the effects which it exerted upon man, for 
whose benefit it was designed. The in- 
carnation and atonement, rightly viewed, 
prove God to be all that our Seolte desire, 
and contain a power of good fitted to all 
human necessities. It is a false and un: 
scriptural view of the atonement which 
regards God as rigidly exacting punish- 
ment while “not much concerned whether 
the person who pays it be the real crim~- 
inal or an innocent being, provided only 
that it is a full equivalent.” Here, as 
more fully afterwards, he is working his 
way towards reality in the sphere of relig- 
ious thought. All notions or abstractions 
about God or the ways of God are dis- 
tastefulto him. It is God himself as a 
moral intelligence and will whom he seeks 
to know. And the only religion worth 
anything is that which changes a man’s 
will from evil to good. This it is which 
stamps Christianity as divine, that it so 
necessarily elevates and transforms into 
moral beauty the character of those who 
really receive it. 

e cannot linger over any of Mr. Ers- 
kine’s foreign reminiscences. They have 
little value now, and they contain fewer 
indications of his personal feeling and in- 
dividuality of thought than we had looked 
for. Altogether, it must be confessed that 
the letters in the first volume are some- 
what disappointing. There is a lack of 
richness and diversity in them, and hardly 
any traces of the humor which was a 
marked, if not obtrusive, feature of his 
mind in later years. We have only met 
in the earlier letters with a single touch 
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of the quiet vein of humorous reflection 
which used often to run through his talk. 
When in correspondence with Dr. Chal- 
mers in 1827, he contrasts his friend, “in 
the midst of the business of the General 
Assembly,” with himself in Rome, “ quiets 
ly looking upon the seat of the beast, ana 
wondering at him, the manner of his ex- 
istence, and at his duration.” He had 
evidently at the time a solemn interest in 
the fate of the “beast” for he represents 
himself as busy with Irving’s book upon 
the prophecies, which he speaks of as “a 
magnificent book full of honest zeal ; ” n 
he is also delighted with the story of a 
“ Romish priest” who, having fixed the 
year 1830 “as the termination of the 
wrath,” and applied to the pope for per- 
mission to publish his speculations, re- 
ceived for answer that he should be 
allowed to publish in 1831! 

Wherever he goes it is his own thoughts 
as to religion which chiefly occupy him 
and fill his letters. The true nature of 
Christianity as a power of. spiritual educa- 
tion grows always clearer to hismind. He 
sees that if true at all there must be good 
in it for all. It must be a religion of uni- 
versal love, and not a mere scheme of sal- 
vation for afew. There is little said as to 
the course of his thought in his letters, 


although ae are full of general religious 


reflections ; but he is found, on his return 
to Scotland from a second sojourn abroad, 
busy with the publication of a new volume 
entitled “ The Unconditional Freeness of 
the Gospel,” which appeared early in 
1828. This appears to have been the first 
of his books which excited controversy, as 
it was the first which impressed some 
higher minds which were destined to ex- 
ert a marked influence upon the religious 
thought of their time. Long afterwards 
Mr. Maurice spoke in warm terms of his 
obligations to this book. “ Have we,” he 
said, “a gospel for men, for all men? Is 
it a gospel that God’s will is.a will to all 

ood, a will to deliver them from all evil? 

s it a gospel that he has reconciled the 
world unto himself? Is it this absolutely, 
or this with a multitude of reservations, ex- 
planations, contradictions? It is more 
than twenty years since a book of yours 
brought home'to my mind the conviction 
that no gospel but this can be of any use 
to the world, and that the gospel of Jesus 
Christ is such a one.” It was about the 
time he published this volume, and when 
his mind was excited by the importance of 
the views it expounded, that he first be- 
came acquainted with Mr. M‘Leod Camp- 





bell, with whom he immediately formed a 


warm friendship, and became closely unit- 
ed in works of Christian thoughtiahedes 
and zeal. This union opens up the most 
significant period of Mr. Erskine’s religious 
history, and at the same time serves to 
bring before us prominently the second of 
our list of Scottish teachers. 

Mr. M‘Leod Campbell had been settled 
at this time about three years in the beau- 
tiful parish of Row, on the banks of the 
Gareloch, in Dumbartonshire. He had 
begun his pastoral work there with great 
success and high aspirations. A deep- 
thoughted man, with an independent and 
highly practical turn of mind, he was more 
intent upon doing his duty than upon 
identifying himself with either of the par- 
ties which then divided the Church. In 
preparing his sermons he used little but 
his Bible and concordance, consulting 
commentaries only “to ascertain the pre- 
cise translation of the original.” He had 
no plans of working out a theology for 
himself, and still less of drawing attention 
to his mode of preaching. But the relig- 
ious condition of his people greatly occu- 
pied him, and he considered much how he 
might awaken amongst them a higher spir- 
itual life. An old man whom he visited 
soon after he commenced his ministry 
said to him on parting, “Give us plain 
doctrine, Mr Campbell, for we are a 
sleepy people ;” and the simple and sol- 
emn words left an ineffaceable impression 
upon his mind. _ Mr. Story, minister of the 
parish of Roseneath, on the opposite side 
of the Gareloch, somewhat older in years, 
was a man of like mind with himself, full 
of thoughtful anxiety for his people, and 
with a beautiful saintliness and dignified 
simplicity of character that had already 
given him an honored position in the par- 
ish and neighborhood. They became fast 
friends, and Mr. Campbell enjoyed all the 
advantages of his friend’s more matured 
experience. Both were happy in their 
work, and neither dreamed of exciting the 
Church or becoming the centre of a relig- 
ious movement. 

But gradually, as Mr. Campbell’s relig- 
ious views deepened, he began to preac 
in a vein which startled some of his more 
cautious and less-convinced brethren. He 
began especially to speak of the assurance 
of faith, and of the universal love of God 
for all men, in a way which, as he himself 
says, awoke “opposition, or rather specu- 
lation.” In his letters to Mr. Story, who 
was away from home at this time in 
health, and also in his own “ Reminis- 
cences and Reflections,” he recounts, with 
a quiet simplicity and an unhesitating con- 
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fidence in his own pages, the results 
of his new thoughts. “I was enabled to 
declare the truth twice. . . . The Lord put 
it into their hearts to treat me with much 
‘respectful attention, although not givin 
in. But the truth has been scattered an 
may yet take root. ,.. I mean to speak 
as God will enable me from the delightful; 
and appropriate words, ‘God is love.’ 
The present aspect of things is deeply 
interesting.” This was in December 
1827; and shortly after this time Mr. 
Erskine seems to have heard Mr. Campbell 
preach for the first time. Returning from 
the church with a friend, he said, with great 
emphasis, “I have heard to-day from that 
pulpit what I believe to be the true gos- 
pel.” Soon Mr. Erskine found his way 
to the parish of Row, and the two friends, 
with others, especially Mr. Scott, after- 
wards principal of Owens College, Man- 
chester, mutually strengthened one an- 
other in their higher views of the love of 
God and of the strength of faith. 

But meanwhile a storm was gradually 
rising.jin the Church against Mr. Camp- 
bell’s preaching. Many of his brethren 
began to preach in their turn against the 
“new doctrine.” To add to the commo- 


tion, this was the heyday of Edward Irv- 


ing’s fame as a pulpit orator, when the 
grandeur of his earlier eloquence was just 
passing into the wilder tones and apocalyp- 
tic reveries of his later years. It was in 
the summer of 1828 that he gave his long- 
remembered course of lectures in Edin- 
burgh on the Apocalypse to crowded 
congregations at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Mr. Campbell sought an interview 
with him at the time, not, as he himself 
says, “to consult him as one having ‘dif- 
ficulties,’ ”” but with the view of laying be- 
fore him “the conclusions at which he 
had arrived on the subject of the assurance 
of faith.” It was not unnatural in the cir- 
cumstances that the older and more cau- 
tious heads in the Church of Scotland 
should have become alarmed at the inva- 
sion of novel doctrines, or what seemed to 
them’ novel doctrines; and none could 
have blamed them if they had dealt wisely 
and thoughtfully with the authors of 
these doctrines.. What really alarmed one 
half of the Church, known as the “ Mod- 
etate” party, was undoubtedly the self- 
confident pretensions that lay under the 
movement, and the fanaticism to which it 
seemed in some cases fast tending. It is 
impossible for any impartial historian of 
the events of mee 5 not to feel that there 
was some ground for this alarm. The 





aberrations of Irving, the delusions of 


Mr. Erskine himself, and the dogmatic 
assumptions of an exclusive possession of 
“the truth” which pervade both Mr, 
Campbell’s speeches and letters on the 
occasion, and which no doubt equally char- 
acterized his preaching, were all of a nature 
calculated to provoke opposition, and to 
call for interference from the Church 
courts. Our own pages, in an elaborate 
article which opens the number of June 
1831, entitled “ Pretended Miracles: Irv- 
ving, Scott, Erskine,” bears evidence to 
the wide-spread excitement which had 
sprung up in the wake of the Row move- 
ment, especially connected with the al- 
leged return of what were called “ spiritual 
gifts,” similar to those which prevailed in 
the early Church. The chapter on this 
subject in the first of the books before us 
cannot be read without some feeling of 
shame, even at this time of day, that so 
really wise and good a man as Mr. Erskine 
should have countenanced and apparentl 
for a time believed in the reality of suc 
pretensions. Mr. Campbell, although in 
their immediate neighborhood, seems hap- 
pily to have kept himself aloof from them, 
and to have discerned pretty clearly from 
the first the delusive foundations of the 
early Irvingite Church. Anything more 
melancholy than the account of the sup- 
posed ge of tongues —the evident rav- 
ings of religious hysteria — can hardly be 
imagined. Mr. Erskine was far too clear- 
sighted, and had seized on the moral side 
of Christianity, as we have seen, far too 
strongly, to. remain long under any halluci- 
nation as to the real character of the wide- 
spread pretensions which rose in many 
quarters as the enthusiasm spread. His 
letters to Lady Elgin and Miss Rachel 
Erskine in 1833 show how he gradually 
and completely emancipated himself from 
such forms of enthusiasm, and came once 
more into the clear light of a moral gos- 
pel, whose function is not to promote ex- 
citement, even of the best kind, but to 
transform men’s characters and change 
their evil into good. Any doctrine apart 
from this, he says, “is a vanity and decep- 
tion.” “ If we are faithful and patient, we 
shall have the life of God taught to us and 
nourished in us. But we are in such a 
hurry; we think something must be done 
immediately.” Again: “My mind has 
undergone a considerable change since I 
last interchanged thoughts with you.... 
These gifts are but signs and means of 
race; they are not ground of confi- 
ence; they are not necessarily inter- 
course with God; they are not holiness, 
nor love, nor patience ; they are not Jesus. 
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The truth and substance of religion is the 
spirit of Christ manifested in the heart as 
the jight and life of God. . . . You know 
that Mr. Scott is entirely separated from 
Mr. Irving and his church, believing it, 
as I understand, to be a delusion, partly; 
and partly a spiritual work not of God.” 
Again, to another lady, Mrs. Macnabb, a 
sister of Mr. Campbell: “ We have had a 
great trial about the spiritual gifts. The 
spirit which has been manifested has not 
been a spirit of union but of discord.” 
Finally, to another correspondent, the 
Rev. W. Tait, in 1834: “My dear friend, 
I see that you are much fixed on these 
things [the pretensions of Irvingism]. I 
believe them to be delusions. I see in 
them a return to Judaism.” 

Before this time Mr. Campbell had been 
deposed from the ministry in the Church 
of Scotland for the teaching of heretical 
doctrine. That there was an element in 
Mr. Campbell’s teaching calling for the 
interference and even the authoritative 
guidance of the Church courts, may be 
allowed. But no event could have been 
more unhappy than the actual conduct of 
the prosecution directed against him, and 
its violent issue. It is difficult to realize 
now the atmosphere of indignant alarm 
which rendered both not only possible, but 


apparently easy. His two alleged heresies 
of the assurance of faith and of a universal 
atonement, if not recognized by the Con- 
fession of Faith — which he did not him- 
self contend they were, especially the first 
—are not yet in any direct manner nega- 


tived or condemned by it. It may to this 
day be fairly urged, as he himself urged at 
the bar of the synod of Glasgow and Ayr, 
that the doctrines he taught “were not 
inconsistent with the standards of the 
Church.” Itis believed, Dr. Hanna, as ed- 
itor of Mr. Erskine’s letters, says, “ that the 
Church now would neither eject Mr. 
Campbell nor Mr. Scott” (whose views, 
on the subject of the atonement at least, 
were identical with those of Mr. Camp- 
bell). But it is not to be concealed that 
the mere attitude of being tolerated was 
not welcome to Mr. Campbell. Merely to 
urge that his doctrines were not “ incon- 
sistent with the Westminster Confession 
appeared to him taking up an inadequate 
ground of defence.” “I feel,” he says, 
“ that to take this peg would be failing 
in duty to ¢he truth of God, and more es- 
pecially at present, when it is so general a 
feeling that it is charity to be indulgent to 
all manner of opinions, and that to speak 
@ogmatically ts necessarily an evil.” 
Now and long afterwards there was that 





in Mr. Campbell, and indeed in Mr. Ers- 
kine, which made their profession of faith 
hard for others to bear. With all their 
personal humility and insight into the per- 
plexities of the religious life, they were” 
yet essentially dogmatic in their own asser- 
tion of the truth. They failed, as every 
one connected with the movement did, in 
any appreciation of the historical growth 
of Christian thought, and of the manner 
in which its higher and lower moments fit 
into one another in the great progress of 
the Church. They had no perception, 
consequently, of what both the “ Moder- 
ate” and the “Evangelical” parties had 
to say for themselves —the real amount 
of truth that lay in their respective sys- 
tems, equally extravagant as both were in 
their extreme manifestations. Mr. Ers- 
kine is almost uniformly unjust in his let- 
ters to the old Moderate clergy, such as 
Carlyle of Inveresk; and Scotland is 
“torpid” and dead when it does not re- 
spond at once to the higher light which he 
and his friends represented. Neither he 
nor Mr. Campbell, in short, had then 
learned anything of . those principles of 
religious latitude, which their country has 
been so slow to recognize. Diversity of 
religious opinion then appeared to them 
no less than to their opponents an evil in- 
stead of a Even so late as 1846 
Mr. Campbell talks with some alarm of 
the “latitudinarianism ” which permitted 
Calvinists and Arminians subscribing a 
uniform formulary of confession at the 
Evangelical Alliance. There may have 
been difficulties in such a process; we 
know nothing of the alleged formulary; 
but the underlying conception of all this 
mode of speaking is that words are capa- 
ble of doing what they never can do— 
define insoluble mysteries — and _ that 
forms of language’of one school of Chris- 
tian thought may have such an absolute 
value over those of another school of 
thought that “the truth” is in possession 
of the one to the exclusion of the other. 
Such a notion, of course, was universal in 
Scotland at the time, and must always pre- 
vail where theology remains so much of a 
dogmatic, and so little of an historical, 
study. Religion, in such a case, becomes 
confounded with theology, and the enthu- 
siasms and excitements of the one sphere 
are transferred to the other. Mr. Erskine 
and Mr. Campbell both lived to understand 
this matter better, and to recognize thank- 
fully how much Christian reason and even 
good there might be in opinions very dif- 
ferent from those which they themselves 
professed and taught. 
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In our rapid sketch we pass onwards to 
that later period of their life when the 
third teacher on our list also emerges upon 
our. notice as the friend of both. The 
years that followed Mr. Campbell’s depo- 
sition — those troubled years in Scotland 
known as the “ten years conflict,” issuing 
in what is called the “ disruption” of the 
Scotch National Church, make little mark 
on the lives of either Mr. Erskine or Mr. 
Campbell. They lived above the turmoil 
of the time, and part of it was spent b 
the former in a renewed visit to the Conti- 
nent. All that he says about it is in a let- 
ter from Linlathen in 1844: “ The present 
time is a very trying one. I did not feel 
myself called upon to take any part in this 
movement [the Disruption], but I always 
expressed my conviction that it was one 
more of a political than of a religious char- 
acter.” In the light of later events these 
words have something of that semi-pro- 
phetic character that distinguishes not a 
few of his sayings. 

But in the last thirty years the atmos- 
phere of local and provincial controversy, 
which has been such a bane to Scotland, 
has greatly cleared away; and during this 
time both the friends entered with a clear 
and noble intelligence, disciplined by their 
former experience, into the higher ques- 
tions which arose for discussion. In pass- 
ing to the second volume of Mr. Erskine’s 
letters, and hardly less in passing to -the 
second volume of Mr. Campbell's “ Memo- 
tials,” one feels himself breathing “a 
diviner air.” The enthusiasms of Port 
Glasgow and the Gareloch have passed 
into forgetfulness. Linlathen is the cen- 
tre no longer of a narrow religious circle, 
to which Mr. Erskine’himself for some 
time ministered. It is the home as much 
as ever of a beautiful piety and constant 
ministry of love, but there is more of ra- 
tional as well as spiritual light pervading 
it. Mr. Carlyle is a visitant.and corre- 
spondent. Homer and Plato are familiar 
studies. Some of the letters to Mr. Car- 
lyle in this volume are very oe 
and there is at least one very remarkable 
letter from Mr. Carlyle, for which, how- 
ever, we cannot find room. We must con- 
tent ourselves with the following brief 
extract from the correspondence addressed 
to the patriarch of Cheyne Row from Lin- 
lathen in 1847 :— 


I really hope that the next visit you pay to 
Scotland you will come to us, and before that 
time I trust that this weary Fritz may be off 
your conscience and thrown on the consciences 
of other men, as incentive or warning as the 
truth of the matter may make him, I suppose 
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-that he shows us what a strong will and a clear 
insight without a conscience can do for a man. 
To me it is a most unpleasing spectacle—a 
German king confining his kinghood to lead- 
ing armies and extending frontiers, and setting 
up par godt as a French wit and a ribald free- 
thinker. I would much rather be honest Mrs. 
Braid [an old nurse of Mr. Carlyle], selling 
flour and bacon, and lovingly bearing the bur- 
den of her bed-rid son. 


During all this time Mr. Erskine con- 
tinued to hold to the substance of the old 
faith which he had indicated in his earliest 
writings; but he had also risen into a 
clearer and broader atmosphere of thought. 
He had seen more of the world, much of 
it as he had seen before ; he had got more 
beyond the influence of the narrow circles 
or coteries so apt to beset zealous religious 
people, and poison with applausive echoes 
the air they breathe ; he had wisely aban- 
doned his former attempts at pulpit in- 
struction, and the delivery of religious 
addresses in public. It was not, as the 
editor of his letters says, “that his 
thoughts were less intently occupied with 
the great truths of Christianity,” but that 
he was satisfied that “it was not in the 
direction either of controversy or outward 
activities of any kind that his strength 
could be best employed.” No doubt, also, 
it was that he had himself risen into a 
purer region — not of belief, but of 
thought. He saw around him better. 
The world was not so hopeless as it 
seemed, nor Churches so dead, although 
they were still dead enough. There was 
Christian good working, and Christian 
truth taught in many forms, upon which he 
and some of his old friends, both at home 
and on the Continent (for there is no nar- 
rowness worse than that of the Continen- 
tal Evangelical), had been apt to look ask- 
ance. The spirit of liberality grew greatly 
in him, and was one of the chief charms 
of his later mood. Not that he ever 
parted with his old convictions; these re- 
mained as a sure anchor of his soul; but 
a higher light was shed upon them. His 
ideas of the gospel of life, of the future, 
of the love of God, of the sacrifice of 
Christ, became every year, if possible, 
more simple, less technical— more real, 
less dogmatic. He not only cast off the 
old clothes of an abstract Calvinism, but 
also the new clothes which some of his 
own school would have woven for him, and 
on all sides left his mind open to truth 
from whatever quarter it might come, 
And so all the religious literature and con- 
troversy of his later years had a lesson for 
him. Little as he liked the “ Essays and 
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Reviews,” he felt that there was a sifting 
power in these and similar writings that 
was good for the trial of his own faith and 
the faith of the Church. To Dean Stan- 
ley he writes in 1864: “Your Church 
seems to be in a sad mess at present, 
many truly earnest men afraid that the 
foundation of all their spiritual hopes is to 
be swept away by criticism, and forgetting 
that any revelation, whether inspired or 
uninspired, must owe its whole value to its 
being the discovery of truth which remains 
true independently of that revelation.” 
Again, in his conversations with Miss 
Wedgwood, preserved in her valuable 
journal printed in the second volume of 
the letters, and upon the whole, as it ap- 
pears to us, the best expression of his later 
and riper thought: — 


I think we shall learn to value the Bible 
more as we grow independent of it. I do 
value parts of the Bible exceedingly, but I 
do not feel that I depend upon it. When I 
find a small dispersed people from the first 
asserting a righteousness. in the. Divine Being 
which I do not find in the gods of more en- 
lightened nations, I cannot feel that this is 
mere accident. This was the teaching of 
God. But then when I come upon discrepan- 
cies in the narratives which are very definite 
and striking, neither can I ignore them, and I 
feel that ¢4zs is not inspiration. The records 
are the vehicle of principles which are true 
independently of the records, and which criti- 
cism cannot touch. ... I have no difficulty 
in receiving the fact of miracle. But if any- 
one has, I do not conceive that he is thereby 
debarred from entering into the spirit of 
Christianity. The one is a fact, the other is 
a principle. The two things can never come 
into collision with one another. 


His old idea of life being an “ educa- 
tion” rather than a “probation” became 
expanded under the influence of this loftier 
and more rational faith. Divine education 
became to him in its very nature an end- 
less process which did not terminate with 
this life, but reached infinitely forward till 
all evil should be destroyed. God’s pur- 
pose in Christ is “to make men good” — 
repeating the key-note with which he start- 
ed in his first book. For this purpose he 
has created us, and is constantly educating 
us; and the mere fact “that not one in a 
thousand had really received any educa- 
tion here” was enough to show without 
hesitation “that the education must neces- 
sarily proceed in the next world.” 

.. The words are taken from a letter ad- 
dressed to Bishop Ewing in 1864. Alex- 
ander Ewing, who became bishop of what 
is known in the Scotch Episcopal Com- 
munion as the “ Diocese of Argyle and 


the Isles,” is the youngest of the men 
whom we have ventured to group together 
as Scottish teachers. Bishop as he was, 
he must be held inferior in theological 
power and insight to his older friends, 
He had less original force than either; 
and yet in some respects his spiritual life 
was exceptionally bracing and healthy, 
Had he not known both Erskine and 
Campbell, Alexander Ewing would never 
have been the teacher he was; and yet 
there was a sense in which he improved 
upon their teaching. He was upon the 
whole more a man among other men than 
either of them. He was more free from 
the impress of the select religious circle, 
and possessed a wider range of purely 
human feeling, with bursts of poetry in 
his heart, that spoke of a more varied, 
artless, and manlier vein of natural experi- 
ence: 

Ewing first met Erskine in the company 
of Mr. Carlyle in London in 1855, when 
“the hope of final good for all mankind 
was fast becoming,” as Ewing’s biogra- 
pher says, “the calm and settled persuasion 
of the great lay theologian —for such un- 
doubtedly Erskine was.” An_ intimate 
friendship soon sprang up between them, 
which Campbell no less shared. Polloc, 
the residence of Sir John Maxwell, in the 
neighborhood of Glasgow, was the chief 
meeting-place of the three friends; and 
Bishop Ewing has left in one of his 
“Present-Day Papers” a pleasant sketch 
of the charms of the old residence, and its 
dignified, thoughtful, and genial host, 
“ dear Sir John, the soul of honor, charity, 
and benevolence.” In 1860 the bishop 
writes to his brother from Polloc : — 


If I could always live as I do here without 
anxiety, in a large warm house [he suffered 
from an affection of the chest], I might live 
forever. Sir John is certainly the most genial, 
large-hearted, and best-tempered man in the 
world, and his conversations and views are so 
striking and edifying that no one but would 
be the better for his society. . . . Mr. Camp- 
bell, of the Row, is here now, and is of much 
benefit to all. He is great upon the subject 
‘of divine love—love being regarded by him 
as synonymous with righteousness, holiness, 
and justice, and law being the expression of 
it. Erskine has been here also; so you will 
understand, if one is not the better for being 
here and meeting with such men, one must 
incurable. 


Some time before this Mr. Campbell 
had published his book on “ The Nature 
of the Atonement,” which, with all its 





faults of style, remains a truly noble pod 


ument of his spiritual genius. Nom 
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ern theological work, Spee the whole, has 
made a more remarkable impression upon 
many thoughtful minds. It has carried 
the deeper tone of the school, apart from 
its peculiarities, into a circle of readers 
having otherwise no affinity with either Mr. 
Campbell or Mr. Erskine. And this has 
been owing not to any obvious attractions 
in the book itself—for its arrangement 
and style are alike cumbrous and involved 
—but to the real weight of spiritual 
thought contained in it,a certain profun- 
dity of insight and grasp of meaning which 
are felt by all who are at pains to study it 
and have any interest in the great doc- 
trine which it discusses. This work and 
Mr. Campbell’s later volume, “ Thoughts 
on Revelation,” which was called forth by 
the agitation which followed the appear- 
ance of “ Essaysand Reviews,” and which 
is marked by the same deep spiritual 

ualities, are the chief contributions to 
theological science made by the school. 
Temporary as the school itself may prove, 
both these works have a permanent value. 
Criticism may reveal the weakness of Mr. 
Campbell’s hetey of the atonement no 
less than of every other theory. There is 
no theory on such a subject ever likely to 
prove adequate. But the elaboration of 
adequate theories— were such a thin 
possible —is a small matter in compari- 
son with the deepening and enrichment of 
the theological mind, with casting some 
measure of light into hitherto unexplored 
depths, and showing harmonies in what 
hitherto have seemed and been presented 
as contradictions. This is the sort of 
service which Mr. Campbell’s work on 
the atonement has rendered, and this is 
the kind of influence that lives in theology 
or any other branch of the moral, or, as 
the French call them, the “ philosophical ” 
sciences. In these sciences the power 
of systematization — of abstract definition 
and co-ordination — has exhausted itself 
long ago. There is nothing to be gained 
in this way but empty formule, and propo- 
sitions without life and meaning frequently 
in proportion to the rigor with which they 
are set forth in logical deduction. What 
is really required is the capacity of seeing 
the true character of spiritual and moral 
facts, and the intimate links that bind to- 
gether all higher speculation, whether as 
to the nature of God or man. And it is 
this capacity which Mr. Campbell’s works, 
both on the atonement and revelation, so 
fully exhibit, and which has given them, 
as it will continue to give them, a livin 

influence over the course of theologica 
Opinion, 





It is needless to say that the author 
of such works had greatly advanced from 
the stage on which he stood at the bar 
of the synod of Glasgow and Ayr, when 
the doctrine of the assurance of faith ap- 
peared to him an essential part of the 
truth, and he challenged a verdict on his 


.own gory opinions as absolutely the 


gospel and nothing else. Probably Mr. 
Campbell never receded from his old dog- 
matic position. To the last the assurance 
of faith may have been a vital element of 
his own experience. Certainly his earlier 
views of the universality of the divine love 
as revealed in Christ only grew into a 
clearer and more confident brightness, if 
some of the forms in which he had pre- 
sented this great truth may have fallen 
away from him. But to whatever extent 
he may have retained or modified his old 
convictions — for which he gladly suffered 
the loss of his parish —he had, in the 
+, | interval between his deposition and 
his becoming known as the author of “ The 
Nature of the Atonement,” greatly grown 
not only in depth of religious insight, but 
in what is far more closely-allied to it than 
he or any of his friends would have 
allowed in their earlier years — width and 
rationality of comprehension. He had 
opened his mind to a higher horizon of 
knowledge, both natural and spiritual, than 
that which formerly confined him, as well 
as his friend Mr. Erskine. There are 
many indications of this as we advance in 
the two volumes of his “ Memorials,” 
which we cannot pause to quote, but which 
no reader can miss who has an eye to 
notice the growth of his mind and thought. 
Formerly he is shocked at the mild and 
somewhat irrational latitudinarianism of 
the Evangelical Alliance. In 1856, in ref- 
erence to “ Essays and Reviews,” he re- 
gards it “as a marvellous distinction of 
the Church of England that it permits the 
free utterance within its pale of such con- 
flicting sentiments. I cannot,” he adds, 
“but regard it as an advantage as com- 
pared with the state of things in the 
Church of Scotland. I am sure free dis- 
cussion within the Church is better than 
the constant necessity to form a new sect 
if one has any new thought to utter.” 
Happily all three are 3 passed into this 
higher atmosphere of light before they 
passed away; but en Bishop Ewing, 
as he had begun with less technical 
theology than either of his friends, a fact 
of which he was quite conscious, rose into 
this atmosphere more easily than others. 
There was in him by nature a great love 
of freedom for its own sake, as a spiritual 
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as the only channel through which 
the highest spiritual good can come to 
any soul. Systems of any kind — new 
systems as well as old —were hateful to 
him, and restraints upon the genuine 
growth of the religious life. “I do not 
think there is any vitality in the Athana- 
sian formula,” he says in a letter to Arch- 
bishop Tait. “It is holding up the skele- 
ton of the dead amidst the living. To 
the great majority of those who attend 
our churches the technical phrases of the 
creed are quite as unintelligible as are 
the special legal expressions in a title- 
deed or the terms in a pbysician’s pre- 
scription. . . I would keep it as an old and 
curious heirloom in the charter-chest.” 
The dogmatism which had surrounded the 
great truths of the atonement and of 
revelation appeared to him mere “ mate- 
rialistic substitutions ” for the truths them- 
selves. “Balances and equivalents had 
made of none effect,” he says, “the direct 
revelation of the forgiveness of sins.” 
Every year Ewing’s mind seemed to 
rise more above the environments of his 
own Church, and the exclusive principles 
which have been so unhappily associated 
with it. “Let us rise,” he said to his 
own clergy, “from systems, whether of 
Episcopacy or Presbytery — above all 
material apparatus. Let us rise to higher 
things; let us live in that region which 
makes the face to shine, and where the 
heart says, ‘I have seen the Lord;’ 
where we behold his glory, and the Word 
become flesh in the midst of us.” Among 
his last desires was to testify in the College 
Chapel at Glasgow to the power of a com- 
mon faith uniting his own Church and 
the National Church of Scotland, and it 
was only the interdict of his colleague, 
Bishop Wilson, that prevented his doing 
so. 


I have had my time greatly taken up [he 
writes] with that business of Bishop Wilson’s, 
and I cannot say how much it has impressed 
me with the feeling that these apparentl 
innocent things, Apostolic.succession and hig 
views (as they are called) of the Christian 
sacraments, are really anti-Christian in their 
operation. When they take shape in actual 
life, they reveal their meaning to be a doctrine 
of election which is just so much worse than 
the common one that it is external and offi- 
cial, and which, moreover, renders the sacra- 
ments themselves uncertain in their efficacy by 
demanding the co-operation of the will of the 
minister if the reception of them is to be 
savingly beneficial. How destructive this 
doctrine must be of all simple and immediate 
fellowship between man and man, and between 
man and God, I need not say. 





All his deeper feelings of the nature of 
Christianity and of the possibilities of 
Christian union seem to have been out- 
raged by this action of his colleague in 
the Scottish Episcopal communion. To 
another colleague, Bishop Wordsworth, he 
says:— . 

I confess that if the spirit of which I com- 
plain represents the spirit of our Scotch Epis- 
copal Church, it is a grave question with me, 
and I am sure it is also with you, whether we 
should take part in a ministry which has so 
manifestly departed from the object for which 
it was instituted. For is not fellowship the 
end of the Christian ministry, and is it not the 
work of a true ministry to achieve its end by 
producing union on the way? Episcopacy, as 
you well know, while claiming superiority of 
degree for the we//-being of the Church, never 
did among us claim to be necessary for its 
being. 


In these and other utterances there is 
the note of genuine liberality, of a spirit 
which could see common Christian truth 
under many divisions, and was prepared to 
recognize and honor it in whatever Church 
it was found. No one thought less of 
what is popularly known as Calvinism than 
Bishop Ewing. He expresses his horror 
at a reported utterance of the Free Church 
moderator, that all the ministers of the 
Free Church were strict Calvinists. But 
he was able to see, like Erskine, the divine 
truth which the Calvinistic formulas were 
intended to embody; and he was always 
ready for any measure of practical co-ope- 
ration with the Presbyterian churches 
around him, and especially with the Estab- 
lished Church, with many of whose clergy 
he carried on a most friendly and frequent 
correspondence. His liberality was essen- 
tially a part of his intensely human and 
truth-loving nature. Resting in one or 
two ag central truths, the light of his 
own life, his mind was open on all sides to 
further light and knowledge ; and the last 
charge which he delivered on the “ Char- 
acter and Place of Holy Scripture in 
Christianity,” in 1872, the year before his 
death, shows his mind still free as ever and 
longing for more light. There can hardly 
be a better statement of the relation of 
revelation to Scripture than this charge 
contains. There are those, we are aware, 
who see weakness rather than strength in 
this constant progressiveness of mind, 
especially in a bishop. The Church is 
supposed to have settled everything long 
ago, and there seems an element of unset- 
tlement and restlessness in this constant 
sifting of fundamental questions and open- 
ing of the mind to new or higher views. 
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But science can acknowledge no other atti- 
tude. It can never shut out light; and it 
is the very highest praise we can give to 
Bishop Ewing, that he was at the end, as 
throughout, among the “ children of light ” 
and “of the day, 
nor of darkness.” 

The three men whose lives and whose 
work as teachers we have thus briefly 
touched will live each only in so far as 
they loved the light, and sought to help 
others to a better vision of it. Their own 
lives became more beautiful, and their own 
character larger, as they rose above the 
narrowness of their early education. It 

-has been our business to show in the case 
of two of them how much more catholic 
and scientific their spiritual and theologi- 
cal attitude was in their later than in their 
earlier years. All three, not so much in 
virtue of any special doctrines which they 
taught as in virtue of their catholicity and 
the growth of a rational and enlightened 
spirit in their teaching, have exercised, and 
are likely to continue to exercise, a healthy 
influence upon the progress of theological 
thought in Scotland. We do not under- 
estimate the value of their special theology, 
but we claim to judge them in the spirit 
rather than the letter—to look at them 
from the outside, under no feeling of dis- 
cipleship, but simply as forces in the move- 
ment of Christian opinion in their own 
country especially. Still more interestin 
than anything they taught was the rationa 
method which more or less guided all their 
later leaching. Whether they knew it or 
not, they were Christian rationalists, ready 
to recognize the validity of many different 
sides of Christian doctrine, and the imper- 
fect and progressive stages through which 
thought in religion, as in everything else, 
moves onward to its goal. This is the ele- 
ment in them which we feel confident was 
really good, and which will survive for 

ood long after what is known as “ Row 

eresies,” or any other special opinions 
which they are supposed to have espoused, 
are forgotten. 

And as this higher rationalism was the 
best element of their teaching, so it was 
that which Scotland most needed at their 
hands. If theology in Scotland is not only 
so far to obey the same law of diversified 
increase which characterizes it in other 
countries, but to grow into richer and more 
fruitful forms of development, it can only 
be by the recognition of the rational prin- 
ciples that underlie its study. Investiga- 
tion must have free scope here as in every 
other branch of knowledge. New light 
must be welcome from whatever quarter it 
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may come. The claims of science must 
be meted neither by the decisions of 
presbyteries nor of assemblies, past or 
present. Every product of former thought, 
every creed which the Church has elab- 
orated and set in its history as the monu- 
ments of its progress, deserves and should 
receive respect, but never so as to stifle or 
resist the living voice of the Christian rea- 
son, always seeking a more enlarged and 
perfect expression in a science more com- 
plete because more faithful to all the facts 
of spiritual experience. 





WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT, 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE MUSICIAN AT HOME, 


THE signor’s house was one of those 
which, when general peacefulness had 
made the battlements round St. Michael’s 
unnecessary, had grown within the outer 
wall. It was more like a growth thana 
building. Windows which looked, as we 
have said, as if cut in the side of a preci- 
pice, gave light to the small panelled 
chambers which were connected by bits 
of quaint passages, here and there by a 
little flight of stairs, with tiny vestibules 
and landing-places, wasting the little space 
there was. Room after room had no doubt 
been added as necessities arose, and each 
new room had to be connected somehow 
with the others. The house occupied more 
space than a comfortable ugly modern 
house with tolerably-sized rooms would 
have done, and when the signor came into 
possession it had been a miracle of pictu- 
resque awkwardness, not a room in it capa- 
ble of holding more than three or four 
people at a time, yet as many rooms as 
would have lodged a dozen, the least pos- 
sible use for the greatest possible expendi- 
ture of space. The signor, however, had 
built on the inner side a dining-room in 
red brick, which made existence possible, 
though it failed in the point of beauty. To 
tell the truth, the musician’s dining-room 
was an eyesore to all the antiquaries and 
rall the critics. It was of no style at all, 
neither Gothic, like the original building, 
nor Queen Anne, like the fashion. He had 
failed to his duty in every respect. It was 
a square box with a large window filling 
up one side. It was lighted with gas. It 
had red curtains in bold and uncompro- 





mising rep, and a large mahogany side- 
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board of the worst period. How he had 
been allowed to build this monstrosity 
nobody knew. It had been made the sub- 
ject of a painful discussion in the chapter 
itself, when Canon Skeffington (the Honble. 
and Revd.) complained so bitterly of the 
injury done to his best principles and high- 
est feelings, that the dean was irritated, 
and took up the cudgels on his side on 
behalf of his favorite musician. “ He has 
a right, I suppose, to make himself com- 
fortable like the rest of us,” the head of 
the community said. “No right to make 
my life a burden to me,” said the honor- 
able canon; and, he added, almost weep- 
ing, “I cannot look out of my window 
without seeing the thing. You talk at 
your ease, you others——” But what 
was to be done? The chapter could not 
take so bold a step as to invade the rights 
of private property, tear down the signor’s 
red curtains, burn his sideboard, destroy 
his walls. He had to be left to the en- 
joyment of his villanous erection. The 
signor laughed behind his sleeve, but in 

ublic was remorseful, bemoaning his own 
ignorance of art, and declaring that if he 
could afford it, rather than to give pain to 
Canon Skeffington — but then he could 
not afford it, and what was to be done? 
He kept his dining-room, which was big 
enough to accommodate his friends, but 
for himself the signor had better taste than 
he professed tohave. His favorite sitting- 
room was in the same position and had the 
same view as that of his housekeeper, but 
its window was between two buttresses of 
the wall, which held in their gigantic sup- 
port a little square shelf of green turf, a 
small projection of hill, which above and 
below was covered with masonry, bearing 
little ledges of grass, like one of the hang- 
ing gardens of Scripture, hung high in the 
air above the town and the landscape. 
The signor’s window opened upon this 
little lawn. His room within was low and 
dark, but in summer at least this mattered 
little, for its dim light and shadowy wails 
were a relief, like a bower in a wood, to the 
lightness and brightness outside. There 
was a heavy beam across the roof, from 
which hung a little chandelier of old Ven- 
ice glass, reflected in a tall old mirror 
among thé oak panels over the mantel- 
piece, and not much more bright than they 
were. On one side was the carved doors 
of a cupboard in the wall, which was full 
of old music, the signor’s chief treasures, 
and on the other was a range of low book- 
shelves, also filled with music books of 
every size and kind. The piano stood in 
the corner between the window and the 





wall, with the keyboard close to the light. 
There was a chair or two about the room, 
and a rein Dee piled with papers. 
This was all the furniture of the dim little 
chamber, and it was impossible to imagine 
a greater contrast than existed betw-en it 
and the new building which had so 
shocked Canon Skeffington. And the 
signor was not in this particular much un- 
like his house. A touch of sentiment, 
which some people were disposed to call 
high-flown, mingled in him with a curious 
undercurrent of cynicism, which few peo- 
ple suspected at all. He liked to jar upon 
the Canon Skeffingtons of existence and 
ruffle their tempers and their finest feel- 
ings. But in his heart he had feelings 
equally fine, and was as easily ruffled as 
they. He mocked at them on the very 
points in which he himself was weak, 
affecting an insensibility which he did not 
feel, building the vile modern room with 
profound enjoyment of their delicate dis- 
tress, but retiring out of it himself to the 
shelter of this dim romantic chamber. 
The combination was very like the 
signor. 

On this particular evening, when young 
Purcell went to call for candles, the signor 
was seated out on his little terrace enjoy- 
ing the twilight and a cigarette together. 
There were two chairs on the scrap of 
grass, and a little table with an inkstand 
upon it, and the cup in which the signor 
had taken his black coffee after dinner. 
He was leaning back in his chair puffing 
out the fragrant smoke from his cigarette, 
lazily watching it as it floated upwards, and 
now and then noting down a bar or two of 
music upon a piece of paper in his hand. 
Sometimes he took the cigarette from his 
mouth and hummed a scrap of an air, 
keeping time with his head and hand. 
There was no one who was more popular 
in the country as a composer of graceful 
eo songs than Signor Rossi- 
netti. It was something refined, something 
elegant that was expected from him, deli- 
cate soprano melodies, fine combinations 
for tenors and altos. It was very seldom 
that he took any trouble about the bass, 
but his tenor songs were justly considered 
exquisite. He liked to have a pretty set 
of verses on hand, and “set” them in the 
intervals of more serious business. In 
the summer evenings, when. he sat out 
after dinner upon his scrap of terrace, was 
the time when he had most inspiration. 
His pupil and protégé, young Purcell, 
thought there was no intellectual pleasure 


higher and more elevating than to sit out 
here in the shadow of the great grey but 
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tresses, with the cheerful distant noises of 
the High Street floating upward from the 
foot of the wall, and to watch the signor 
composing his song. The young fellow 
would run in to the piano and “ try over” 
every line of the symphony as it came 
parr out from that fount of music. He 
said often that, except one thing, there was 
no such delight in the world. To see gen- 
ius working under his very eyes, what a 
privilege it was! To Purcell it seemed 
that his master read his heart, and uttered 
his deepest sentiments for him in those 
compositions. To-night his mind had 
been lulied out of great commotion and 
disturbance by the rosy vision of love and 
happiness that had breathed through the 


- notes. It was glad, it was sad, it was full 


of suggestion, it wrung the very heart of 
Purcell —“’Twas in the time of roses, 
they plucked them as they passed.” 
Would that time ever come for him? He 
thought the signor had read the depths of 
his heart, the wistful longing which was 
sometimes hope and sometimes despair, 
the pictures he made to himself of one day 
wandering by her side, one day gatherin 
roses for her. He merlin: over fe 
over the tune of the refrain in a kind of 
ecstasy as he went to his mother’s room, 
his fancy excited, his head all on fire, half 
with the delicious sense of being friend to 
such a genius, and sharing as it were the 
very inspiration that produced such beauti- 
ful things, and half with the pride and 
delight of being so deeply in love and 
hanging on so exquisite an edge of an- 
=. The’ signor himself did not know 
ow much those pretty compositions of 
his went to his pupil’s heart; but he was 
‘flattered, as who would not be? by this 
never-failing appreciation of his work, and 
youthful enthusiasm. «It pleased him 
vaguely, just as the floating sound from 
below, the voices and noises, all softened 
by the warm air of the summer evening, 
and even by the dimness of the twilight, 
pleased him. How harmonious they be- 
came as they soared upwards, all that was 
harsh taken out of them, filling the solitude 
with a genial sense of human fellowship! 
Perhaps the signor was, like many others, 
not too fond of his fellow-creatures close 
at hand; but as they went and came, far 
down at his feet, talking, calling to each 
other, shouting their wares, singing now 
and then, making a sound of their steps 
upon the pavement, and a movement of 
their breathing in the air, he was trans- 
ported with the hum, and felt that he loved 
them. This always gave him inspiration, 
this and the glimmer of the river and of 
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the distant villages scattered over the 
plain, throwing up here and there a dim 
point of a spire among the trees, _When 
Purcell left him, he put aside the bit of 
music-paper on which he had been jotting 
down his chords. He raised his eyes to 
the profound, unfathomable blue above, 
and swung back upon his chair. He was 
half giddy with the sense of circling depths 
of infinity above him, though himself 
raised so high. The signor was not with- 
out a feeling that he was raised very high, 
not only in locality, but in soul; yet there 
was a heaven above which made his head 
giddy when he looked up —a heaven full 
of stars, from Palestrina to Mendelssohn, 
all shining over him, serene, unapproach- 
able, not even holding out any encourage- 
ment to him, passive and splendid as thé 
other stars which hid themselves in that 
still, luminous blue. Would any one ever 
look up at that sky and recall his name as 
also among the ranks of the unapproach- 
able? The signor turned his eyes from it 
with a sigh as he heard some one enter the 
room, and came down to earth, letting his 
chair drop upon its four legs, and his mind 
return to the present. He watched 
through the open window the advent of 
old Pickering carrying the lamp. The old 
man put it down on the table, and lighted 
some candles on the mantelpiece in front 
of the dim mirror, which gave them back 
with a blurred, enlarged reflection. His 
master sat outside and watched him pot- 
tering about the room, setting the chairs 
against the wall, and vainly attempting to 
make everything “straight.” It was a 
standing grievance to old Pick that he was 
not allowed to close the window and draw 
the curtains as it was right to do. The 
signor outside sat and watched him with a 
gentle amusement. He liked to feel the 
oddness and superiority of his own tastes, 
thrown into evidence by the mighty anx- 
iety of old Pick to shut the window. A 
smile came over his face. To ordinary 
mortals, in ordinary houses, it was not 
necessary to seek inspiration from the 
skies and the wide world of evening air: 
As Pick approached the window, with his 
usual look of wistful anxiety to be allowed 
to do what was right, and tacit disapprov- 
al of lawless habits, the signor stepped 
through smiling. “I think you will shut 
me out some night, Pick,” he said, “and 
then you will have my blood on your soul 
— for what could I do upon the terrace ? 
I should fall asleep and tumble over, and 
be picked up in little pieces at the foot of 
the hill.” 

“ Ah! I don’t feel no fear of that, sir,” 
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said Pickering, shaking his head ; “ you’ve | fortable, but they can’t do no mote. And 
got too good a voice for that, sir. I don’t} when I say the Abbey’s as bad or maybe 
make no doubt that you could hold an A| worse, I mean that the gentlemen has lit- 


sharp till you frighted the whole Abbey. |t 


le to do, and they has to amuse them- 


And besides I always looks out; I’ve got| selves the same as the women. That’s 
the habit in this house. Even the girl, | what I mean to say.” 


she’ll go and stand at the window, as if 


The signor gave a half attention to 


the view was any matter to her. It’s a| Pick’s long speech while he sat at his 
thing as carries one away. But I don’t|piano. All the time he was running over 
hold with leaving all open when the lights | his new composition with one hand, cor- 
are lighted. Bless you, the top windows | recting a note here and there, changing 
in the street with a spyglass, or even with|a harmony. “’Twas in the time of roses 
good eyes like what I had when I was/—the time of roses,” he hummed softly 


young, they could see in.” 


under his breath. But the smile on his 


“Much good it would do them,” said | lip was for Pick, and he gave him a _negli- 
the signor, sitting down before his piano. | gent half attention, amused by his chatter, 
And indeed it is quite true that as he sat|and by the peculiar views he held forth. 
close to the window, relieved against the | He looked up at him as Pick stopped,: 
light of the lamp within, there were eyes | singing with a little flourish in the accom- 
at the top windows opposite which could| paniment, which meant satisfaction in 


catch with difficulty the outlines of the 


having at last got the phrase to his mind 


signor’s ae profile and black moustache. | — “T'was in the time of roses — the time 


Some o 
would climb up occasionally and show that 
exciting prospect to a friend. But it was 


the young ladies in the shops|of roses——” Old Pick was not sur- 


rised by the utterance of a sentiment so 
oreign to his subject. He knew his mas- 


an amusement which palled after the: first | ter’s ways, and he took a certain interest 
moment, and certainly did no harm to the|in his master’s productions, such as old 


signor. 


servants often benevolently accord to the 


“Maybe not much good, sir,” said old | doings of their “family.” He could not 
Pick, who always would have the last | tell what folks saw in them —still, as the 
word; “but itmightdoharm. You never | signor’s productions, he looked upon them 
can tell what folks willsay. The less they | with kindly toleration all the same. 


know the more they'll talk; and that’s 


* You may say, sir,” he cried, “‘ the time 


true all the world over; though I will say | 0’ roses’ — that’s just the very thing ; for, 
for the Abbey as it’s as bad or worse than | I daresay, but for that rose in his button- 


most other places.” 
“ Why should it be worse, Pick?” 


hole, and the jaunty looks of him, a young 
girl wouldn’t have seen nothing in him. 


“T don’t know, sir—unless it’s the} But I don’t know neither — women is the 
clergy and the chevaliers. You see, when | queerest things on the face of this whole 
gentlemen has little or nothing to do,|earth. Flatter them, or make them think 
they’re brought down to the level of the|they’re bettering themselves, and there’s 
women, so far as that goes —and as gen-| nothing they won’t do.” 


tlemen always does things more thorough 
than the women when they’re started, the 


“Who is it that wears flowers in his but- 


ton-hole?” said the signor. He wore 


consequence nat’rally is — leastways that’s |them himself, and he was curious and 
my notion of it,” said Pick; “the wom-|slightly excited, wondering if any gossip 
en haven’t the strength to start a real talk-| could by any chance have got up about 


ing as does harm. They tries hard—as 


himself. The idea of such a thing kin- 


hard as they knows how — but bless you,| dled him into interest; his right hand 


‘in that as in most things, they wants a 
man to show ’em the way.” 

“‘ That is a new view, Pick. I thought if 
there was one thing in which the ladies 
had the advantage of us ——” 

“There ain’t one thing, sir, not one. 
For my part, I can tell in a minute a story 
as will hang together, a real crusher, one 
as will drive folks distracted and ruin a 
family. You'll never get that out of a 
woman’s tongue. Nay, nay, they hasn’t 
the force for it; they’re poor creatures at 
the best; they can make a person uncom- 





dropped off from the piano, though with 
the other hand he kept softly sounding 
notes in the bass, and he turned towards 
his old servant with a look of animation 
altogether new. What interest is there 
like that with which one anticipates hear- 
ing something about one’s self? 

But at this moment Purcell’s steps were 
heard coming quickly along the passage, 
and he came in with his head erect, and 
his — gleaming, and pushed old Pick 
out of his way. “ That will do, Pick,” he 
said, with a glimmer of impatience, “ that 
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will do! I will-set things right for the 
master, myself.” 

“ What is the matter, boy?” 

“Matter or no matter, if you think I’ll 
leave it to the first that comes to look after 
my master,” said old Pick, standing his 
ground. He would not yield; he was 
very friendly in general to Mr. John, and 
ready to do what he ordered, but there are 
limits to everything. He stood his ground 
steadily, arranging and rearranging the 
papers on the table, while young Purcell 
went forward to the signor. The young 
fellow put himself behind the musician, 
between him and the window, and 
stooped to whisper in his ear. His glow- 
ing eyes, his eager aspect, made a great 
impression on the signor, who was very 
impressionable. He was possessed by 
some new thought. “ Master,” he said 
breathless, “I have a hundred things to 
say to you. I have heard something new. 
I want your advice, I want your help.” 
He was breathless, as if he had been run- 
ning a race, though all he had really done 
had been to come along a few yards of 

assage. The signor was easily moved 

y the sight of emotion, and he was fond 
of his protégé. “Go, Pick,” he said imme- 
diately, “and bring us some tea.” 

“Tea, sir!” said the old man in con- 
sternation, “You never takes it. If it’s 
but to get rid of old Pick, I’ll go. I'll go, 
never fear but I’ll go.” 

“]T want some tea,” said the signor au- 
thoritatively; “foolish old man, would 
you spoil my new song for want of a cup of 
tea? Go to Mrs. Purcell, and tell her, 
with my compliments, I want some of her 
special brew — the very best, as she used 
to make it for me when I had headaches. 
Quick, my head threatens to ache now. 
Well! what is it, boy? Has the queen 
sent for you to be the head of her orches- 
tra, or is the dean coming to pay usa visit. 
It must be something very important to 
judge by your face.” 

“Oh, sir,” cried young Purcell, “ what 
a heart you have! making up a headache 
and a whole story to save old Pick’s feel- 
ings! and me that am really no better 
than he is, pushing him out of the way.” 

“ Nobody is any better than any other,” 
said the signor in his measured tones. “I 
have tried to teach you so all your life. 
But I will allow that some are worse than 
others,” he added, with a smile. His dis- 
ciple was too much occupied, however, 
with the urgency of his own case to notice 
what he said. 

“ Master,” said the young man, “I have 
hurried back to tell youl have changed 
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my mind; I will take the organ at Stur- 
pa lon after all.” 

. An almost imperceptible change came 
over the signor’s face ; that slight stiffen- 
ing of the muscles of the mouth — con- 
tinuance of the easy and genial smile of 
real satisfaction into the forced and un- 
comfortable one of pretended equanimity 
— which is the sign above all others of 
disappointment and displeasure, became 
visible in his face. “Well—” he said 
slowly, “why not — if you think it will be 
more to your advantage? After all, that 
is the grand test,” 

“It is not that,” said young Purcell, 
shrinking a little; “you can’t think that I 
would leave you only for my. advantage. 
No, master, it is not that. You must hear 
it all before you judge.” 

“ Certainly,” said the signor. He kept 
that same smile rigid upon his face. “ And 
in the mean time here is old Pick with the 
tea,” he added, “and we must drink it for 
the sake of his feelin What, Pick, is 
it made already? don’t think your 
mother can be so careful as iol bes P 
about her brew.” 

“I don’t put no faith in tea that stands 
long to draw, sir,” said Pick. “I like it 
myself with all the scent in it. Water as 
boils hard, and not a minute lost. -That’s 
my maxim. It’s fresh made with plent 
of tea in, and I’ll warrant it good. Smell 
that,” he said, taking off the lid of the tea- 
pot. The signor listened to him quietly, 
taking no notice of Purcell’s impatience, 
He smiled on the old man and let him 
talk. He was wounded and offended b 
his pupil’s sudden change after the deci- 
sion of an hour ago; and though he had a 
great desire to hear what reason could be 


‘given for this difference of feeling, his 


annoyance and disgust at the change 
found expression in this apparent careless- 
ness of it. He kept Pick talking with 
secret malice, while Purcell fretted. The 
young fellow did not know how to contain 

imself.. He collected the music-books 
that were on the piano, and put them back 
on the shelves. Then he took them down 
again ; he shifted the candles; he roamed 
from corner to corner, moving the chairs 
about, throwing into disorder the things 
on the table. Now and then he cast a 
piteous look at his master ; but the signor 
sat in serene malice sounding the ton 
notes in his accompaniment, putting art- 
ful questions to old Pickering, and leading 
him on to talk. It was the old man him- 
self at length who brought the suspense to 
an end by recollecting something it was 
necessary for him to do. “They'd have 





kep’ me there all night,” he said to Mrs. 
Purcell, with pretended impatience, as he 
got back to the housekeeper’s room. 
“ Dear!” said Mrs. Purcell, astonished ; 
she could not understand how the signor 
could waste time rien | to old Pick ata 
moment so momentous for her John. 

When old Pickering was gone the signor 
still said nothing. He turned to the piano 
and began to play; he was like a woman 
offended, who will not approach the sub- 
ject on which she is dying to be informed. 
At last Purcell, approaching humbly with 
wistful eyes, ventured to put one hand 
lightly upon his arm. 

“ Master,” said the young man, “let me 
speak to you. I cannot do anything till I 
have spoken to you.” 

“To me, boy? Speak then as much as 
you please,” said the signor, nodding at 
him with an air of ingenuous wonder while 
he rung out the end of the melody. 
“’Twas in the time of roses,” he sang; 
then swinging himself round on his stool, 
“You want to speak tome? Why didn’t 
you say so sooner? Speak then, I am all 
attention,” he said. 

Then Purcell began, once more breath- 
less with agitation and excitement: “I 
think there seems a chance for me, sir,” 
he said; “my mother has just been tell- 
ing me. It is such a chance asnever may 
happen again. You know I love St. Mi- 
chael’s better than anything in the world 
—except one thing. Master, she is in 
trouble; her home is about to be made 
impossible to her; now or never; if I had 
a home to offer her, she might accept it. 
This is why I said I would take Sturmin- 
ster. St. Ermengilde is more to my mind, 
a thousand times more to my mind; and 
to be near you, to have the benefit of your 
advice, that would be everything to me. 
But, dear master,” said the young man, 
“must I not think of her first? and here 
is a chance for me, perhaps the only 
chance I may have in my life.” 

“ Has anything happened to Miss Des- 
pard?” said the signor in —_ surprise. 
He recognized the justice of the plea, and 
he listened with great interest and sym- 
pathy, and a curious feeling which was 
neither sympathy nor interest. Lottie was 
to the signor’a mysterious creature, excit- 
ing an altogether different kind of feeling 
from that which he felt for his pupil. He 
was almost sentimentally attached to his 
pupil, and entered into the history and 
prospects of his love with an enthusiasm 
quite unlike that with which a mature En- 
glishman generally interests himself in 
anybody’s love-affairs. But along with 
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this sentiment there existed another al 
most directly opposite to it, an interest in 
Lottie as a being of a totally different class 
from Purcell, of whom it would be pro- 
foundly curious to know the history, and 
the means by which she might perhaps be 
brought to look favorably on—nay, to 
marry — Purcell; which seemed to the 
signor quite “on the cards.” How she 
might be brought to this, in what way 
she would reconcile herself to be Purcell’s 
wife; how she would bow a spirit, evi- | 
dently so proud, to the young musician’s 
origin and to his ways of talking, which, 
though refined enough, were still at the 
bottom those of a man whose mother was 
“in service:” all this was deeply capti- 
vating as a matter of study to the signor ; 
he got, or expected to get, a great dealvof 
amusement out of it, expecting that Lot- 
tie’s struggles in fitting herself for the 
position would be wonderful enough, so 
that his interest cannot be called entirely 
benevolent. But between this keen and 
half-malign interest and the sentimental 
interest he took in Purcell’s “ happiness,” 
it may be imagined that the crisis was 
nearly as exciting to him as it was to Pur- 
cell himself. He listened to the story 
with the warmest interest, and agreed that 
there was nothing for it but to accept 
Sturminster. “But you must not lose a 
day,” he said; “ you must secure the lady 
at once, there is not a moment to lose.” 

“Secure?” Purcell said, growing red 
and growing white; “then you think there 
is a hope, a— likelihood ——” 

“Think? I think there is an almost 
certainty!” cried the signor. He became 
quite excited himself for the sake of his 
pupil and for his own sake, for the keen 
intellectual interest he felt in this curious 
problem as to what Lottie would do. 
“You must go to-morrow,” he cried, with 
all the eagerness of a personal interest; 
“you must not lose a single day.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
YOUNG PURCELL 


NEXT morning found young Purcell in 
a state of excitement and nervous agita- 
tion still greater than that of the previous 


night. He had pot slept during the nat- 
ural time for sleep, and in consequence, 
according to the fashion of youth unac- 
customed to watching, had fallen very fast 
and heavily asleep out of sheer fatigue in 
the morning, waking only with an inde- 
scribable sense of guilt to hear the bells 
ringing for the morning service in the 
Abbey. Such a thing had never happened 
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to him before, and his shame and sense of 
wrong-doing were more than reason. He 
jumped up in dismay, but even the most 

urried toilette could not get him in time; 
and his mother appeared at his door when 
he prepared to rush out half-dressed, pre- 
venting his exit. “You wouldn’t go out 
without your breakfast?” she cried with 
horror. The virtuous and carefully regu- 
lated life of ghe chorister and musical stu- 
dent trained under the signor’s eye and his 
mother’s constant care had made a late 
morning and an omitted breakfast seem 
like something criminal. Besides, the 
sense of the crisis had got into the air. 
The signor had left an anxious message, 
begging his protégé not to hurry himself, 
to take his time, and to keep up his cour- 
age. His mother kissed him wistfully, 
and served him with a noble breakfast as 
if he wanted strengthening in the most 
material way for the important piece of 
work before him. Even old Pick looked 
at him with respectful curiosity as at a 
man on the edge of a very serious step in- 
deed, a curiosity mingled with awe and a 
little grim humor and admiration. The 
boy was going to do what Pick had never 
had the courage to do; and though the 
old man thought the young one a fool, and 
hugged himself on his superior wisdom, 
yet it cannot be denied that he looked with 
a certain respect on the bold youth who 
was‘about to make such a venture. He 
put his breakfast on the table, not grudg- 
ing the trouble, though the signor’s break- 
fast had long been over, and ‘he shook his 
head behind Mr. John’s chair. “ Takea 
good breakfast, it will do you a deal of 
good,” he said, as he left the hero of the 
occasion. Purcell, though his mother was 
only the housekeeper, was the son of the 
house; he took his meals with the master, 
though it was his mother who prepared 
theirdishes in the kitchen. It was a false 
position, perhaps, but he had not yet found 
any trouble in it. He had been a little 
curly-headed boy in the choir when Mrs. 
Purcell came first to take charge of the 
signor’s house ; she had been the sole ser- 
vant then, and had scrubbed and brushed 
and cooked, diligently keeping everything 
in order. Old Pickering had gone through 
the same sort of training which had made 
Purcell a gentleman. He, too, had 

een a chorister, and had progressed into 


a lay-clerk, with possibilities of rising to 


something better. But Pick was one of 
the unsuccessful ones; his voice failed 
him, his science never had been great, and 
a little after Mrs. Purcell’s advent he had 
come to the signor also to be provided for. 
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The organist had a large heart and a some- 
what indolent temper; the easiest way to 
provide for the old singing-man was to take 
him into his own household, and this was 
what had been done. As for Pick, he had 
settled very easily into his new place, hav- 
ing been the son of the master of a little 
tavern; and though it cost him an effort to 
acknowledge the little soprano, whose sur- 
plice he had put on so often, in the light of 
a young master, yet the effort was made. 
Pick was conscientious, he did not do any- 
thing by halves; and the first time that the 
signor’s pupil was permitted to play the 
voluntary in the Abbey, the old man made 
his fellow-servants jump, and gave the 
youth a shock of mingled alarm and pleas- 
ure, by suddenly addressing him as Mr. 
John. Nobody had expected such a heroic 
act of submission, but Pick knew his place 
and all that was suitable in the circum- 
stances. “ Him as the signor puts in his 
own place has a right to be respected,” he 
said; and he never wavered in that noble 
self-abnegation, nor let any one suppose 
that it was painful to him. All this had 
happened long before the period of which 
we are writing; but what sensation, what 
emotion, it had caused at the time! Pick 
stood now, pues behind the young mu- 
sician’s chair, and lifted up his ster. and 
shook his head. To think this boy, whom 
he had, so to speak, brought up, should 
show so much courage! Pick himself had 
never made such a venture, nor even the 
signor, who was the master of both, and 
yet this boy was going to do it. The old 
man shook his head, not knowing what 
might come of it; but in his heart he felt 
a respect reaching to admiration for the 
re which was so much beyond any- 
thing he had ever known. 

Courage, however, was the last quality 
in which, on this particular morning, young 
Purcell could be said to excel. To devote 
your life in secret to.a beloved object, to 
dream of her night and day; to make im- 
passioned resolutions, and determine to 
win glory and wealth for her, is not so hard 
for a fanciful youth; but to go into her 
presence, look into the face that dazzles 
you, confront the goddess of your dis- 
tant worship, and without any prelimina- 
ries to lead up to this great step, and 
prepare her for it, quite off-hand and im- 
promptu ask her to marry you! This is < 
very different matter. The young man sat 
alone and tried to eat his breakfast, trem- 
bling to think of what was before him. 
The circumstances were such as to add 
tenfold to the natural tremors of such a 
crisis. She was a lady, aad far above him 
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— not rich indeed, nor occupying any very 
exalted position in reality, though her dig- 
nity was very imposing to the young man, 
who had always recognized this grace of 
what seemed to him rank, as one of her 
particular charms. Purcell was cpp 
aware that he himself had no right to the 
name of gentleman. Many a less worthy 
claimant oe borne it, with no thought that 
it was inappropriate, and Purcell had anx- 
iously and painfully endeavored to acquire 
all its outside appearances. He knew as 
well as any how to behave himself in soci- 
ety, and passed muster very well among 
other young men. He was a little over- 
anxious, perhaps, a little too fine in his 
language, too deferential and polite, not 
sufficiently at his ease, to get much enjoy- 
ment out of his social experiences; but 
this was a fault on the right side. Not- 
withstanding his modest sense of his own 
“ merits ” Purcell could not persuade him- 
self that he was Lottie’s equal. He knew 
he was not her equal. She had been asa 
star to him, far away and out of reach — 
and though in the fervor of imaginative 
passion the hope of winning her had 
seemed like heaven, yet the actual enter- 
prise of wooing her, when brought thus 
close, seemed very appalling indeed —a 
quest more dangerous and alarming than 
ever knight-errant set forth ‘upon. His 
knees knocked together, great beads of 
moisture came upon his forehead — how 
was he to do it? how was he to present 
himself, to explain the hopes which, looked 
at thus in cold blood, appeared even to 
himself impossible, not to say presumptu- 
ous in the highest degree? How was he 
ever, he asked himself, to make her aware 
what he meant? She would not under- 
stand him. She would think he meant 
something else, anything else rather than 
that he, a poor musician, the son of the 
signor’s housekeeper, wanted to MARRY 
her, the daughter of a gentleman. It 
would be impossible to make her under- 
stand him. This seemed the first difficul- 
ty of all, and it was an appalling one. She 
would not even know what he meant. In 
this respect indeed Purcell was mistaken, 
for Lottie already knew well enough what 
were the hopes in his heart —resenting 
them highly as one of the wrongs of fate 
against her; but this he had no way of 
knowing. If he could but have got any 
one to smooth the way for him, to tell what 
it was he wanted to say, to set him a-going, 
he thought he could find eloquence enough 
to carry him on — but how could he make 
that Dremier pas? Thus, while the house- 
hold was all expectant, excited by what 





was coming, Purcell sat over his breakfast 
and trembled, too frightened to move or 
think, though with a consciousness that 
this desperate step must be taken. The 
signor in the Abbey, rolling forth melodi- 
ous thunders out of the organ, kept think- 
ing of him with a smile, and a half sigh. 
Like Pick, he had a certain admiration for 
the valor of the boy thus pushing forward 
before himself into the mysteries of life; 
but the signor’s thoughts were more ten- 
der and less cynical than those of his ser- 
vant. He could not help wondering how 
it was that in his own person he had let all 
such chances slip. How was it? As he 
followed his pupil in imagination to the 
feet of his love, that young creature 
seemed very fair, very much tobe desired. 
No doubt, to have such a one by your side, 
sharing your life with you, would make ex- 
istence bear a very different appearance. 
Why was it he had never done what Pur- 
cell was going to do? This question 
seemed to flow into the music he was play- 
ing, and to go circling round and round the 
Abbey in the morning sunshine. Why? 
Life was endurable enough, a calm sort of 
routine, with now and then a pleasdrable 
sensation in it, but nothing more; and no 
doubt it might have been made more of. 
The signor could not answer his own 
question. He did not want to make him- 
self the rival of his own pupil, or to do 
anything similar to what young Purcell ‘was 
doing. He had no wish to make any vio- 
lent change in life, which was well enough 
as it was. But only it was odd that a sim- 
ple fellow like John Purcell should thus 
boldly have pushed before him into a com- 
plete existence — very odd; the boy was 
bold. Whether he succeeded or not, his 
very agitation and ardor had in them a 
higher touch of emotion than any that had 
been in the life of his master. He laughed 
within himself at the boy’s temerity — but 
the laugh was mingled with a sigh. 
And Mrs. Purcell, for her part, was in 
high excitement, longing for her boy to be 
one on his errand, longing for him to be 
cout again. That her John should marry 
a lady was the climax of grandeur and hap- 
piness. To be sure, it ought to have been 
a rich lady or great lady. He deserved a 
princess, his mother felt. Still,as things 
were, it was a kind of intoxication to think 
even of the daughter of a chevalier. Wh 
did he linger as if breakfast was wort 
thinking of? She listened for every 
sound, for the door shutting, for his step in 
the hall, and was very cross when Mary 
Anne made a noise, so that she could not 
hear what was going on up-stairs. As for 
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old Pick, he brushed Mr. John’s hat witha 

im smile on his face, and hung about the 
fall to watch him go out. 

“ The young un’s off at last,” he said, 
with a chuckle, marching into the kitchen, 
when just before the end of the service in 
the Abbey, when all the air about was 
ringing with the echo of the amens, Pur- 

elf at last screwed his courage to the 
sticking-point, and went out, to meet his 
fate. 

Poor young fellow, he could not have 
been more alarmed had he gone to face a 
lion instead of a lady. The lion would 
have been nothing. He would have called 
out for succor, and used whatever wea 
ons he could lay hold of; but nobody 
could help him with Lottie—no shield 
would cover him from the lightnings of her 
eyes. It was all embarrassing, all terri- 
ble ; even if by any chance things should 
turn out in his favor, he did not know what 
he should do. What could he call her? 
Not Lottie, that was too familiar. Not 
Miss Despard. All these different and 
disjointed thoughts seemed to float about 
his head in the maze of excitement he was 
in — he was past thinking, but such ques- 
tions kept floating in and out of his mind. 
It was the most extraordinary relief when, 

oing to the door of Captain Despard’s 
ouse, he found that Lottie was out. If 
she had been there, it seemed to Purcell 
that he would have run away — but she 
was not there. He asked when she was 
expected back and went on, recovering his 
breath. He could not go home again, 
where presently the signor would come 
from the Abbey and question him. The 
service was not so nearly over as he 
thought. It was a saint’s day, and there 
was asermon. The precincts were very 
still and deserted, for most people were at 
church. Mrs. O’Shaughnessy, sitting at 
her window, saw the young musician walk 
across the broad silent sunshine, but he 
did not see her, He went up the Dean’s 
Walk, hearing “his own step echo through 
the silence, and past the Deanery, and out 
upon the slopes beyond. It was shady and 
sweet under the trees, which rose up close 
against the old wall—and all was very 
quiet during the time of matins, though the 
town went on with its usual hum down be- 
low at the foot of the hill. Purcell began 
to recover himself a little and take breath 
as he came to this shelter and refuge. 
Many a time had he strayed under these 
trees, thinking of Aer, wondering if he ever 
might be able to approach her. It was 
strange to be here, however, in the morn- 
ing, the hour of work and engagements, 
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which he never had to himself, and to hear 
the far-off sound of the organ pealing out 
after the sermon was over. All the com- 
mon occupations of life seemed to be sus- 
pended for Purcell. He felt as ordinary 
men feel on an occasional stolen Sunday, 
when work is suspended, and the duty of 
church-going put aside. All was so sweet, 
and serene, and still — no one to disturb 
his thoughts; the sound of the organ in 
the distance keeping him aware of the fact 
that he was singularly, unprecedentedly 
liberated from his usual occupations, and 
the tremor of agitation dying away into an 
excitement which was more arable, 
which left room for all the sweeter mus- 
ings, of which she was the centre. He sat 
down on the root of a tree, and let himself 
breathe. Then came the first notes of the 
voluntary, and a distant hum as of the 
congregation dispersing. The old cheva- 
liers were apt to take their walk here in 
the morning after matins, and Purcell felt 
that he had but a moment in which to 
indulge himself, and that soon he must turn 
back. 

As he sat thus trying to collect himself, 
a sudden sound close by, the rustle of a 
dress among the bushes, the soft sound of 
a footstep, caught his ear. He looked up 
—and his heart jumped into his throat. 
There she stood. before him, a little bas- 
ket in her hand. ‘There was a by-way into 
the town by the slopes. Lottie had been 
about her marketing. She was in her 
usual simple morning frock, clean print 
and nothing more, and though her head 
was sufficiently full of dreams and her 
mind of anxieties, she was at present lin- 
ering upon neither, but going straight 
rom one place to another, as became the 
active morning hour and the consciousness 
of various things to do, When she saw 
Purcell spring to his feet suddenly in the 
midst of the path, for the moment Lottie 
was startled. She made him a little gra- 
cious but indifferent sign of recognition, 
as courtesy required —for ridiculous as 
were the notions in his head, she could 
not be rude to him —and was passing on, 
not wanting any further parley, when she 
was struck by the agitation in his face. 
He was staring at her as if she had been 
a ghost — his mouth was open, his breath 
coming See his color changing. Excite- 
ment did not improve ‘his appearance. 


She had almost laughed, then checked 
herself remorsefully, and became so much 
the more sympathetic for her temporary 
movement of mirth. 

“Is there anything the matter?” she 
said kindly. “I am afraid you are ill 
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Has anything — gone wrong?” She did 
he looked at her 


not know what to say, 
with such solemn eyes. 

“ Oh, nothing — nothing has gone wrong. 
I am not ill. Miss Despard —I did not 
expect to see you here.” 

“ No — but I hope it is not I who have 
frightened you,” said Lottie. “I some- 
times go to the bridge road this way.” 

“You have not frightened me,” said 
Purcell, who found it easier to repeat her 
words than to say anything original; “but 
I —did not know you went this way.” 

It was all that Lottie could do, once 
more to keep herself from laughing. She 
gave him a little nod, and was about to 
pass, saying, “ What a lovely morning it 
is,” the stereotyped English remark, when 
he made a hurried step after her, and, 
holding up his hands, entreated her, in a 
piteous voice, to stay a moment. “ Miss 
Despard — what startled me was that I 
was looking for you. Oh, stay a moment, 
and let me speak to you,” he said. 

Lottie stood still, arrested in her prog- 
ress, throwing a wondering look upon 
him. What could he want with her? 
Her first glance was simple surprise, her 
second — was it possible he could mean 
that ?—could he be bold enough, rash 
enough? Next moment she blushed for 
her own folly. To be afraid of young Pur- 
cell! That was foolishness indeed. She 
stood still, one foot put out to go on, her 
basket in her hand. 

“ Please say what it is, Mr. Purcell. I 
have got something to do. I ought to be 
at home.” 

The morning is not the moment for a 
love tale. How much more congenial 
would have been the evening, the twilight, 
the subdued poetic hour, after the sun has 
disappeared, that great busybody who 
shows every imperfection, and is himself 
so perpetually moving on! Something to 
do was in every line of Lottie’s energetic 
figure. She had no time for lingering, 
nor wish to linger. “ Please say what it 
is.” Only business should be treated in 
this summary way, not love. 

“Miss Despard,” said the young musi- 
cian, whose limbs were trembling under 
him, “ I wanted to say a great deal to you; 
it is very important —for me. Things are 
going well with me,” he added, with des- 
peration, after a momentary pause. “I 
have been appointed to a church —a fine 
church — with a good instrument. They 
are to give me a good salary, and they 
say I can have as much teaching as I like. 
I shall be very well off.” 

“T am glad to hear you are so, fortu- 
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nate,” said Lottie. Her eyes were full of 
surprise, and for a moment there was a 
gleam of amusement in them. That he 
should waylay her to tell her this, seemed 
a curious piece of ostentation orfolly. “I 
am very glad,” she repeated; “but you 
must forgive me if I have to hasten home, 
for I have a great many things to do.” 

“One moment,” he said, putting out 
his hand as if to stop her. “ That was 
not all. The signor thinks— you know 
the signor, Miss Despard, there is nota 
better musician in the country — he thinks 
I will make progress. He thinks I may 
rise — as high as any one can rise in our 
profession. He tells me I may be a rich 
man yet before I die.” 

“ Indeed, I hope all he says will come 
true,” said Lottie; “but why you should 
take the trouble to tell me ——” 

Then suddenly she caught his eye, and 
stopped short, and blushed an angry red. 
She, saw what was coming in a moment, 
which did not, however, prevent her from 
drawing herself up with a great deal of 
dignity, and adding, “I don’t know what 
you mean.” 

“ Miss Despard,” he said with a gasp, 
“there is no comparison between me and 

ou. But you are not so well off — not 
appy. They say—you know how peo- 
ple will talk—that there is something 
going to happen that will make you very 
uncomfortable.” 

“ Stop,” she said, with an involuntary 
oy, half of anger, half of amazement. 
Then she laughed. “ Do you want me to 
acknowledge that you are much better off 
than I am?” she said; “but there is no 
neéd to compare you with me.” 

“Tt could not be done, Miss Lottie. I 
know it could not be done. You are a 
lady, and far above me. I know I am not 
your equal — in some things.” 

Lottie began to be too angry to laugh, 
but ay she was provoked to ridicule, 
which is the keenest of weapons. She 
made him a little mocking curtsy. “It is 
very kind of you to say so, I am sure, for 
we are quite poor people, Mr. Purcell; not 
fortunate, and getting on in the world like 

ou. 

re No, Miss Despard,” he said ey 
“that was just what I wanted to say. f 
you had been as well off as I could wish, 
I should not have ventured to say any- 
thing. I have always loved you, and 
thought of you above all the world. Since 
you first came to St. Michael’s, I have 
never thought of any one but you. It has 
been my hope that some time or other I 
might be able to—but it was only just 
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yesterday that I heard something that 
made me settle two things —— ” 

She did not speak, being indeed too 
angry and annoyed for speech; but she 
felta kind of contemptuous, wrathful inter- 
est in what he was saying, and curiosity to 
know what it was that had induced him to 
make this venture ; and, accordingly, gave 
him a glance, in which there was an impa- 
tient question. Purcell was not too dis- 
criminating. He felt encouraged by being 
listened to, from whatsoever motive. 

“ Two things,” he said, with stolid stead- 
iness. “One, to take Sturminster. I had 
settled before I would not take it, but St. 
Ermengilde. But when I heard shat, I 
changed my mind, though it did not please 
the signor. Sturminster will make me in- 
dependent ; it will give me a home. And 
then I settled to tell you, Miss Lottie; if 

you are uncomfortable at home, if you 
don’t like things that may be going to hap- 
pen, to tell you that there’s another home 
ready for you, if you will have it; a home 
that may be made very comfortable; a 
lace of your own, to do what you like 
with, that will be waiting for you, whenever 
you please, at a moment’s notice, the 
sooner the better. If you would say yes, 
I would go directly, I would go to-morrow 
and prepare —and nobody would be able 


to give you trouble or make you uncom- 
fortable. Only say the word, and there is 


nothing, nothing I would not do ——” 


Lottie stood and gazed at him, wonder- 
ing, bitterly ashamed and humiliated, and 
yet not without a sense that so much sim- 
ple devotion was worth more than to be 
crushed or scorned or flung from her, as 
she wished to fling it. She restrained her- 
self with an effort. “What do you mean?” 
she said. “Is it possible that you are ask- 
ing me to marry you, Mr. Purcell? That 
cannot be what you mean.” 

“ What else could it be?” he said, turn- 
ing on her a look of genuine surprise. 

His cheeks grew crimson, and so did 
hers. A cry of anger and shame and 
confusion came from her breast. She 
stamped her foot impatiently on the ground. 
“ You would never, never have ventured to 
ask me, never, if I had not been helpless 
and friendless and poor!” 

“ No,” he said again, with a simplicity in 
which she.could not help feeling a certain 
nobleness. “I would not have ventured, 
for 1 am not what you calla gentleman; 
but when I heard you were in trouble, I 
could not keep silent. I thought to myself, 
Miss Lottie shall not be unhappy because 
of having no home to go to.” 

“Oh!” said Lottie, putting out her hand 
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to stophim. She could not bear any more. 
Her heart was sick with the mortification 
of such a suit. She could have crushed 
and trampled upon her humble lover, in 
rage and shame, and yet she could not but 
see the generosity and truth in his heart. 
If he had been less worthy, it would have 
been less hard upon her. “It is not a 
thing that can be,” she cried hastily. 
“Oh, don’t say another word. I know 
os are kind, but it is not a thing that can 

“Not now?” he. said, looking at her 
wistfully ; “ well, but perhaps another time ? 
perhaps when you need it more—I am 
notin any hurry. - Perhaps I am young to 
marry; the signor thinks so. But another 
time, Miss Lottie. Whenever you want 
me, you have but to say the word.” 

“Oh, don’t think of it. I will never, 
never say the word. Forget it altogether, 
Mr. Purcell. I am very, very much obliged 
to you; but indeed it can never be.” 

he young man’s countenance fell. 
Then he recovered himself. “I can’t 
think you are taking everything into con- 
sideration. We could have a nice home, 
plenty of everything, and I should never 
spare trouble to see that you had all you 
were used to.” 

“ Oh, go away, go away,” she cried. 

And as they stood there, some one else, 
his shadow slowly moving before him, 
came round the corner of the pathway, 
among the chestnut-trees ; and Purcell felt 
that his opportunity was over. He was 
‘not sorry for it. He had done what was 
set before him; and if he had not succeed- 
ed, he was not discouraged. There was 
still hope for another time. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
LOUIS BORNE. 


THE claim which Louis Bérne has upon 
our interest is that of a bold man who 
dared to tell unpalatable truths, political 
and social, to the German nation, and 
reaped his reward on the one hand in mis- 
conception and abuse, on the other in the 
honor of a patriot and the fame of a bril- 
liant political writer. 

Upon a tall narrow house in the Juden- 

se at Frankfort may still be read an 
inscription bearing the dates of his compar- 
atively brief career — 1786 to 1837. At 
the former date the house was occupied 
by a wealthy Jewish family named Baruch ; 
their second son was born on May 22, and 





on his subsequent adoption of Christianity 
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he became known as Louis Bérne. Those 
of us who have seen the Judengasse_ of 
modern times must in imagination inten- 
sify every repellent feature of the place in 
enter to have even an ae pun idea of 
what it then was. Within the prescribed 
limits of their narrow quarter-all Frankfort 
Jews were forced tolive. Thus the houses 
were built closer and higher until in time 
light and air were excluded, and every 
corner from dingy cellar to gabled roof 
was crowded with human beings. Noth- 
ing that imagination might picture of the 
life behind those grimy walls and imper- 
vious windows could exceed the horrors of 
reality. The history of the men and 
women who swarmed in and out of the 
dark doorways was written in their crouch- 
ing attitude, their stealthy tread, their 
fierce hopelessness or -dull dejection of 
countenance ; it was not only their own 
history, but that of generations of wronged 
and persecuted ancestors. In Frankfort 
hatred of the Jews had been from time 
immemorial a mark of orthodox Chris- 
tianity, a municipal duty, a fashionable 
custom. Bettine, in her ‘ Correspon- 
dence,” tells us she was trained in Fx- 
denhass. The wealthier Jewish merchants, 
Baruch among the number, were able to 
vary their lives somewhat by the frequent 


journeys which their business necessitated. 
Fither in Berlin or Vienna they found 
their kinsmen occupying a social position 
such as no wealth or learning could make 

ossible under the tyranny of the Frank- 


ort Senate. Even in Heine’s “ ver- 
dammtes Hamburg” the possibilities of 
emancipation were much greater. 

Louis Borne and his two brothers were 
educated by a young tutor who resided in 
the house, and who was engaged upon the 
understanding that the instruction of the 
boys should be kept rigidly within the 
limits of orthodox Jewish regulations. 
The young man, Sachs by name, was well 
educated, and had breathed the freer intel- 
lectual air of Berlin. He found his con- 
science often sorely tried by the persistent 
questions of his pupil Louis; there was so 
much that he longed to explain and impart 
to the restless-minded boy, but for the 
embargo laid upon him. Sachs found 
Louis at twelve years old smaller and less 
vigorous than his brothers, reserved and 
quiet in manner, and the impression of 
extreme shyness was increased by a spot 
on one of his full bright eyes, which added 
uncertainty to their rapid glance. Beneath 
the outward indifference to all household 
and family interests Sachs perceived that 
the boy’s brain was constantly at work, 
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and he felt disposed to echo the grand- 
father’s prophecy, “ That lad will be a 
great man some day.” As the least de- 
monstrafive among the boys Louis appears 
to have been made somewhat of a family 
scapegoat, particularly by the tyrant of the 
house, an old female servant. uis found 
sarcasm the most effective method of 
dealing with her. Provoked by some cer- 
emonial neglect on his part, she said one 
day to him, “If you were a rabbi you 
would have the whole congregation hap- 
tized.” “In that case,” replied the boy, 
“1 should be the only Jew left, and should 
ruin the business of your two sons.” An- 
other time she told him plainly “he cer- 
tainly must go to hell.” To which he 
answered, “ Indeed, I hope not, for then I 
should have no respite from you, even in 
eternity.” 

The patriarchal customs of the house 
and the frequent absences of Herr Baruch 
prevented any interchange of sympathy 
between father and son. The mother 
seems to have been only a cipher in the 
family, and to have influenced but little 
the childhood of Louis. It was the tutor 
who took the boys to the synagogue morn- 
ing and evening, who explained to them 
the _— prayer-books (according to 
Friedlander), making them commit to 
memory the important passages; who 
taught them Hebrew, and endeavored to 
clear a pathway for them in the wilderness 
of Talmudic learning and ceremonial lore. 
It was only to the tutor that Louis dared 
to utter angry protests and indignant ques-. 
tions about the maze of contradictions by 
which he found himself every day sur 
rounded. The gates of the Jewish quarter 
were locked on Sunday at four o’clock and 


doctor, or for the purpose, then rarer than 
we can imagine, of posting a letter. As 
Louis passed the watch one day he said 
fiercely to Sachs, “I only don’t go out at 
that gate because the man is stronger than 
Iam.” The Jews were forbidden to use 
the pavements, such as they were, in those 
days. Louis and his tutor were one day 
walking after heavy rain; the road was 
almost impassable in its depth of mud. 
“Let us cross to the pavement,” said 
Louis. “ You forget the prohibition,” said 
the tutor. The boy’s reply, “ No one will 
see us,” gave occasion for a lecture on the 
sanctity of law. “It is a stupid law,” in 
terrupted Louis,— “ suppose it entered the 
burgomaster’s head to forbid us to light a 
fire, we should all have to be frozen to 
death.” With such restrictions on every 





hand it was no wonder that Louis under- 
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stood all ‘Christians'to be his natural ene- 
mies. Upon this assumption he would 

ive coins to Christian beggars instead of 
Jewish ones, until Sachs, with fine consci- 
entiousness, explained that, despite appear- 
ances, the fact from which he reasoned 
was not true. And the lesson was not 
lost; it gave the boy a principle which 
helped him to combat his natural feeling 
of resentment, and enabled him,.in later 
life, to judge the position of the Jews asa 
reasonable man, not wholly as an injured 
adversary. At thirteen two great. prob- 
lems suggested by the execution of Louis 
XVI. occupied his boyish brain. How 
could any man be so virtuous and so un- 
fortunate? How could the grand idea of 
freedom be so abused by an entire nation? 
Louis Bérne lived through a second revo- 
lution in Paris, and yet the problems were 
not solved ! 

Notwithstanding the circumscribed edu- 
cation which Herr Baruch’s orthodo 
permitted, the fitness of Louis for a studi- 
ous profession could not be overlooked. 
To a Jew that of medicine alone was open. 
At Giessen, in the house of Professor 
Hetzel, Louis remained for nearly three 
years, nominally studying preparatory sub- 
jects. He also read much of Jean Paul 
and of Lafontaine, and enjoyed the little 
society the place afforded. 

In 1802 Louis Bérne was removed from 
Giessen to Berlin. Although the univer- 
sity was not yet established there, medical 
schools existed, and the Prussian capital 
had already become the centre of scien- 
tific research. Chief among its men of 
note was the Jewish — Dr. Marcus 
Herz, who had the best medical practice 


in Berlin, who ere eagerly every new 


development of science, and who, by his 
lectures, attracted learned listeners from 
far and near, and established his fame 
throughout Germany. : Baruch had heard 
of him in Frankfort, and greatly. desired 
for his son the benefit of his experience 
and guidance ; he therefore wrote, makin 

to Marcus Herz a liberal proposal, an 

secured for Borne, in addition to the direc- 
tion of his medical studies, the advantage 
of residence in the physician’s house. The 
care of his_patients and.his private scien- 
tific work left Marcus Herz but little time 
for recreation, and the only kind for which 
he seemed to care was that provided for 
him in the social intercourse of his wife’s 
well-frequented drawing-room. Now in 
the full prime of womanhood, Henriette 
Herz was equally celebrated for her beau- 
ty, her accomplishments, and her good- 





ness of heart. A perfect mistress of all 


social art, gifted with tact, tenderness, and 
cheerful gaiety, she had for years past 
gathered round her the most interesting 
residents and visitors Berlin could boast. 
Upon certain evenings all such guests 
were welcomed as had already received a 
general invitation or been preceded by 
due introduction. Upon these occasions 
Bérne would establish himself in a remote 
corner of the room with an air of perfect 
indifference toward the lively scene before 
him. Guests and friends would commis- 
erate Henriette Herz upon the uninterest- 
ing character of her protégé; but they did 
not hear the sarcastic comments, the ex- 
haustive questions which he would shoot 
out at long intervals during his daily asso- 
ciation with his hostess, and which 
revealed to her that Bérne’s apathetic man- 
ner concealed in him much that was not 
commonplace. The new life, startling 
and stimulating as it was, furnished Bérne 
with abundant food for thought. In the 
drawing-room of this Jewish household he 
saw the é/ite of the Christian world min- 
gling with the despised Israelites, who in 

rankfort would not have been allowed to 
tread the same pavement. He saw the fam- 
ilies of Friedlander, Moses Mendelssohn, 
Itzig, os Meyer, Levin, Jews who be- 
lieved in their race if not in their religion, 
exchanging social amenities with Count 
Alexander Dohna, Count Bernstorff, Bar- 
on Brinckmann, Carl Laroche, W. and A. 
von Humboldt, Frau von Berg (a court 
lady), Elise von der Recke, with the pub- 
lishers Reimar and Unger, their wives 
and many other ladies. Some intimate 
and distinguished members of this circle. 
had lately left Berlin ; among them Schlei- 
ermacher, who was just settled as profes- 
sor in Halle; Tieck, who was in Jena or 
Dresden; Gentz also had lately trans- 
ferred his services to Vienna, and F. 
Schlegel had joined the literary band at 
Jena. Bérne would observe the same 
mixture of race and class in the audiences 
who attended, probably from very differ- 
ent reasons, the scientific lectures of 
Marcus Herz. Scholars of unmistakable 
citizen extraction sat beside fine ladies 
and gentlemen from the court. Henriette 
Herz a pe on these occasions acted 
as assistant to her husband in his experi- 
ments, and one day charmed memorabl 
a little prince of five years old by a brite 
liant explosion.* 

* Afterwards Frederick William IV. When Alex- 
ander von Humboldt appealed to the king in 1845 on 
behalf of Henriette Herz, he himself recalled the ine 
cident with genial good humor, and ordered for her a 


nsion of five hi thalers a year, and a present of 
y louis d’ or. 
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Societies for dramatic reading or liter- 
ary discussion were much the fashioa in 
Berlin at this date, and Henriette Herz 
appears to have been a member of three 


at least. Bérne would probably be admit- 
ted to one of these, which had a varied 
existence of many years under the name 
of the Wednesday Society. It was usually 
held at the house of Engel, the writer and 
critic, and included Schadow the sculptor, 
Reichard the musician, Delbriick, tutor to 
the royal princes; Ramler, Hirt, Philip 
Moritz, and other literary men; Fischer 
the naturalist, who read treatises and per- 
formed experiments; Fleck the great 
actor, who looked like a king even without 
a sword and mantle, who seemed always a 
hero whether annihilating a villain on the 
stage or accepting a cup of coffee in pri- 
vate life, but who read aloud worse than 
any other member of the party. The 
names of the ladies have not all been pre- 
served, but among them would be Elise von 
der Recke, Dorothea Veit, and Marianne 
Meyer, afterwards Frau von Eybenberg, 
and her sister, who became F rau von 
Grotthuis. The critical discussion and 
the fugitive remarks which reached the 
ears of Borne would all bear more or less 
upon the vexed question of the day in 
Berlin: the comparative merits of the old 
eer d and of the new criticism. Bérne 

ad heard only rumors of the new lights 
Goethe and Schiller, and about the young 
upstarts of the romantic school he knew 
nothing. The paper warfare was raging 
fiercely in Berlin. Nicolai, the mouth- 
me of the Philistinism of the day, uttered 

is opinion that it was quite easy to write 
as Goethe and as Schiller did. The time- 
honored critical canons by which he and 
others regulated their material and their 
-_ were despised by these new poets, 
who went on writing whatever happened to 
come into their heads. He could do the 
same if he chose! Engel also, on the ap- 
pearance of “Wilhelm Meister,” won- 
dered what, after Scarron’s novel, there 
remained to he said about “‘ comedian life.” 
Elise von der Recke discarded her name 
of Charlotte in wrath at its association 
with “ Werther;” and Klopstock, after 
reading that work, declined to open any 
more by the same author. Marcus Herz 
also stood by the old school of literature, 
and would admire no writer later than 
Lessing. The same was true of the cul- 
tivated David Friedlander, who one day 
brought Herz for elucidation an obscure 
passage in Goethe. “Pray go to my 
wife,” said the physician in reply; “she 
understands the art of explaining non- 
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sense.” Madame Herz took énthusiasti- 
cally the side of the new school, and not 
only rivalled her friend, the already famous 
Rahel, in her admiration for Goethe, but 
also in her interest for the early writings 
of the romanticists, Ludwig Tieck and 
Novalis. Bérne must have heard them 
all freely discussed, and would doubtless 
hear too how, in Jena, Novalis at twenty- 
eight had just breathed his last in the 
arms of F. Schlegel, and had left to 
Tieck the difficult task of arranging for 
publication his unfinished romance of 
“ Heinrich von Ofterdingen.” Amid these 
conflicting interests, social and literary, 
Bérne saw Henriette Herz the presiding 
genius; bright and equable, sympathetic 
and intelligent, a companionable woman 
such as no dream, no reality had ever sug- 
gested to him. He abandoned even the 
pretence of medical study, gave him- 
self passively up to all the sunshiny influ- 
ences about him, and filled his brain, 
through books and people, with all the 
historic bearings of a time teeming with 
that future whose sorrows were to stir his 
soul, kindle his latent genius, and control 
his whole career. 

In the year 1803 Marcus Herz died 
after a brief illness. Bérne entreated to 
be allowed to continue in the house. Hen- 
riette saw no difficulty in the arrangement, 
she being thirty-eight and B6rne seventeen 
years old. One day, however, she was 
alarmed while vjsiting her mother, by the 
appearance: of one of her servants, who 
showed to her a note which Bérne had 
entrusted to her to deliver to a certain 
chemist. It contained money, and an 
order for arsenic, with the explanation 
that he was going away for a few days and 
wished to clear his room of mice during 
his absence. Henriette Herz sent her 
sister Brenna to her house to see Borne; 
she drew from him a passionate confes- 
sion of his hopeless attachment to Hen- 
riette Herz and his indifference to life, but 
the young girl, who knew him well, thought 
she had succeeded in bringing him oack 
to a reasonable state of mind. After a 
short time, however, a second attempt of 
the same kind convinced Henriette Herz 
that another home must be found for him. 
This she arranged with Dr. Reil, a physi- 
cian and professor at Halle. Before leav- 
ing Bérne gave to her copies of letters he 
had written but not delivered to her, and 
also of a short diary he had kept while 
under her roof. These were published in 
1860, but the greater part of their corre- 
spondence was destroyed by Henriette 





Herz shortly before her death in 1847. It 
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is interesting to discover from these frag- 
ments how, from the first day, Borne was 
impressed by the harmony, the dignified 
repose, the poetic charm which character- 
ized the life and home of Henriette Herz. 
He puts down with delight simple every- 
day facts; that Madame Herz does not 
wear rings or hair-powder; that the cook- 
ing is excellent, and the breakfast-rolls of 
ambrosial consistency unknown before; 
that he had told Dr. Herz he had never 
seen any one he admired and liked so 
much as Madame Herz. Then the naive 
utterances and witticisms change to more 
intense expressions of adoration and pas- 
sionate exclamations of despair, after the 
old, old fashion. When the time came to 
leave Berlin the sharpness of the conflict 
between reason and imagination had sub- 
sided, and he could write, “If Madame 
Herz loved meas I love her, I believe that 
my love would not altogether cease, but 

radually decline; there is, however, no 
fear of her making an experiment with 
that kind of cure.” And again, “ How I 
wish for Madame Herz that she would 
marry some man whom she could really 
love!” This sentence, also written on the 
day he left Berlin, is very characteristic in 
its combined pathos and mockery: “ How 
I wished once more to come up to you, 
once more to look round your room! 
These flowers come from my heart. They 
will bloom when the blossoming time of 
my life is stifled in the reeking vapors of 
the Halle salt-magazines. Assuredly you 
will think of me then.” 

Throughout his four years’ residence in 
Halle, B6rne addressed to Madame Herz, 
as his “ Dear mother,” calm, thoughtful, 
egotistical letters, which are an interest- 
ing revelation of the youth and his intel- 
lectual growth. He learned heartily to 
esteem Dr. Reil, a man of commanding 
appearance, with eyes like Frederick the 
Great’s, and who inspired his patients with 
such confidence that, it was said, “they 
sometimes lost life but never hope.” The 
sensitiveness of Bérne was constantly 
wounded by the contrast of the prosaic 
Reil household with that which he had 
left; the professor’s wife seems to have 
been a connoisseur in the art of making 
herself disagreeable. Ina letter contain- 
ing a caustic description of his surround- 
ings, Bérne remarks: “Time only heals 
by distraction; what it cannot disturb it 
can never heal.” Then almost in the 
same sentence: “I am very angry with 
Brenna that she does not write to me; 
tell her there is a ropemaker living oppo- 
site with whom I have an account.” About 
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Halle he writes: “The inexpressible 
prose of this place is enough to drive one 
mad; some sarcastic Satan must have 
created it as a parody upon the seventh 
day.” In graver moods he became Jean 
Paulish: “ The dream is the shadow of 
our life, as our present existence is the 
shadow of a life tocome. One day, when 
the sun is right above our heads, all shad- 
ows will disappear.” Again‘ “ You once 
wrote to me that you wished a good spirit 
would overshadow me; it has come, and 
with a friendly greeting. Ah! if life had 
but a haven, how sweet the storms would 
be! But the desired land is always be- 
yond the horizon, and the breakers around 
shatter our frail lives.” 

Among those lectures which Bérne at- 
tended in Halle, were the medical courses 
of Reil, those on natural science by Stef- 
fens, and on ethics by Schleiermacher. 
His acquaintance with the latter never 
ripened into friendship. With all his 
study and culture of individual character, 
Schleiermacher failed to read Bérne, and 
wrote despairing reports of him to Ma- 
dame Herz. e saw only those faults 
which throughout Bérne’s life lay so 

lainly upon the surface; his apparent 
idleness and apathy, his wilfulness, his 
caprice, and that astounding egotism which 
was nevertheless compete with renun- 
ciation and self-sacrifice. * 

When, on October 19, 1806, Napoleon 
entered Halle and dispersed the univer- 
sity, Borne was among the twelve hun- 
dred students whose patriotism had been 
roused by the indignation of Schleier- 
macher and the eloquence of Steffens. 
Even in his later letters, before leavin 
Halle to live in Frankfort, Borne showe 
signs of that awakening anger against 
anger and bad government which became 
the ony maa of his life. “Those 
who are better than myself,” he writes, 
“will I gladly serve, but the Philistines of 
the earth I long to see at my feet.” He 
abandoned the study of medicine for that 
of jurisprudence, and occupied a small 
municipal post whilst Frankfort was under 
French dominion. After the fall of Na- 
poleon and the subsequent removal of the 
French government, the Frankfort Senate 
hastened to restore with additional sever- 
ity all former restrictions against the Jews, 
and the Jew was therefore deprived of his 
office. Bérne compared these persecu- 
tions on the part of the government to an 
Indian snake-hunt; in which an ox is 
driven into the jaws of the snake, who 
swallows it, and again coils himself round 
in impotent slumber. 
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The then popular subject of Freema- 
sonry occupied Bérne for a time, and he 
even delivered lectures in one of their 
lodges. He wished to enter one which 


was called the “ Socrates Lodge,” but was, 


met at the threshold by the question, 
“ Are you a Christian?” To his reply in 
the negative he added the sarcasm, “ that 
if Socrates stood beside him, he too must 
answer no, and turn his back upon the 
lodge.” Bérne soon found the limitations 
and petty detail of the brotherhood only 
irksome, and his interest declined. It was 
the habit of his mind to judge all things 
broadly, men in masses, actions in results : 
to study individual men he held to be 
“like reading small print.” 

The guiding events of Bérne’s histor 
were his renunciation of Judaism, his ed- 
itorship of a monthly journal, called Die 
Wage (the Balance), and his friendship 
for Madame Wohl. His hereditary con- 
nection with Jewish observances and re- 
ligion had gradually ceased. Under the 
restrictions against which he daily chafed, 
he was powerless for political good to Jew 
or German, and no doubt took this step in 
1818 to gain a wider opening for his life- 
long crusade against the misgovernment 
of Europe. It can hardly be said that he 
accepted a definite creed in place of the 
system he renounced. Christianity, as 
the religion of fove, had been strangely 
exemplified to him in the dealings of 
the Frankfort Senate. Possibly through 
Schleiermacher and Henriette Herz he had 
received some truer, nobler ideas, which 
the experiences of a life of much suffering 
and disappointment served to develop. 
That he was in sympathy with those who 
sought religious light and truth appears in 
his short P ilosophical essay, “ The Neo- 

hytes of Faith and the Apostates of 

nowledge ;” and in expressions like the 
following: “ What is the use of all these 
investigations about the practical truths of 
Christianity? The faith in Christianity 
is the greatest miracle of all, and there is 
no possibility of reasoning that away.” ~ 

It is difficult now to understand the 
effect produced by the first appearance of 
Bérne’s journal, unless we could make 
ourselves acquainted in detail with the 

itiful condition of the periodical press 
in Germany at the period of reaction after 
the war of liberation. The first number 
of it went quickly through two editions. 
Bérne’s own writing took mostly the form 
of dramatic critiques, for which he made 
daily notes, on the theatrical perform- 
ances; these notes he carefully studied, 
polished, and spiced, until his name be- 
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came a terror to the theatrical world of 
Frankfort. In reply to the threatening 
letters which he received, he bought and 
carried a brace of pocket-pistols. Bérne’s 
object, however, lay altogether beyond 
the critiques themselves ; through all ran 
the political red thread. When he com- 
mented upon the voice of a prima donna, 
the delivery of an actor, or protested 
against a battle being represented by six 
men with an accompaniment of tin cans 
in the distance, or against the inappro- 
priately-small supply of fireworks for the 
closing scene in “ Don Giovanni,” he had 
in view some municipal or state regula- 
lations which were a part of the general 
system of oppressive mismanagement, 
On sending the first copy of the journal 
to a friend, an actor named Weidner, he 
wrote: “ The theatrical critiques are not 
for such as you; they are only baits .to 
entice readers who do not care to read 
anything else.” The diplomatists at Vi- 
enna soon observed the cloven hoof: Met- 
ternich with anger, Gentz with admiration, 
The opinion of the latter is quoted by 
Rahel, in a letter to her friend Auguste 
Brede: “I have made a new acquain- 
tance, whom I have not yet seen; Doctor 
Bérne, of Frankfort-on-Maine. I com- 
mend him to you most strongly. He has 
a journal, Die Wage; you must per- 
suade your friends to take it in, or, what 
would be better still, get it taken in at the 
reading-room., It was recommended to 
me by Gentz with enthusiastic praise as 
the cleverest, wittiest writing of the day. 
Speaking of one article only he says, ‘No 
such dramatic criticism has appeared since 
the days of Lessing.’ Naturally, I took 
Gentz at his word ; Sut the reality far sur- 
passed his praise in its wit and its admi- 
rable style. The man must be a very 
upright man; he is clear-sighted, pro- 
found, courageous, genuinely true, not 
new-fashioned yet quite new, stately with- 
al, and like one of the ancient heroes. 
In short, my great favorite. If you read 
his criticism on a piece that you have 
never seen, he brings the whole before you. 
Pray get all your friends to take it in; you 
will laugh yourself well again. I have seen 
no other writings of his. Gentz is strongly 
opposed to his political views, but at the 
same time finds it natural for him to enter- 
tain them.” 

Rahel soon afterwards (in 1819) made 
the personal acquaintance of Bérne. He 
dined with her and Varnhagen von Ense 
at the historical White Swan at Frankfort ; 
an inn famous alike for the well-known 





persons who frequented it, and for the 
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unimpeachable character of its sauerkraut. 
Rahel saw in Borne a small, slightly-built 
man, with pale complexion, dark hair, and 
finely-cut, regular features. With her 
quick perception she noted the intensity 
of expression in his full brown eyes, and 
recognized in the delicate outline and 
play of his mouth, not only the sharp and 
ready irony, but that peculiar expressioi 
of pathos which characterized it and which 
in grave talk deepened into positive pain. 
They sympathized heartily as they dis- 
cussed the humiliating political reaction 
in Germany, and laid a scheme for start- 
ing a Liberal paper in which Varnhagen, 
Borne, Lindner, and Oelsner were to take 
the lead. But the publication of the 
notorious Carlsbad decrees quenched the 
bright little project. 

It was in the winter of 1816-17, when 
Borne was thirty years of age, that he first 
met with Madame Wohl. Still quite 
young, she had just been released from 
an unhappy marriage through a divorce, 
which in Germany may be obtained with 
equal facility by wife or husband. Al- 
though not handsome, Madame Wohl 
charmed by her dignified simplicity of man- 
net, her freedom from all pretence, and b 
that sense of repose which she imparted, 
and which pleased Borne better than bril- 
liant endowments; at the same time she 
was intellectually cultivated and refined. 
Borne was almost a daily visitor in the 
family with whom Madame Wohl resided. 
The acquaintance became a friendship 
which outward circumstances combined 
to make intimate and lasting. Ten years 
later, when Bérne saw Henriette Herz in 
Berlin, she asked, “Why are you and 
Madame Wohl not married?” Bérne re- 
pled, “ Because she will not trust me.” 
Knowing him so thoroughly as she did, 
Madame Wohl could have no doubts 
about his conscientious, upright character ; 
but she would also know the. strength of 
his convictions and the inconsiderate zeal 
with which he could carry them out, his 
one-sidedness, his caprices, his delicate 
health. It is true that his greatest failings 
lay upon the surface, but the surface of 
daily life is important. Possibly also Ma- 


. dame Wohl had heard Bérne express the 


dislike he entertained to the idea of mar- 
riage, and foresaw that with his variable 
moods a speedy repentance might foliow. 
In this decision she probably gave evi- 
dence of that mature judgment on which, 
both in literary and other matters, Bérne 
piadly relied to the end of his days. To 

is Correspondence with Madame Wohl 
the public owe his famous “ Letters from 
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Paris,” the earlier volumes of which were 
selected by her for publication. 

In 1819 Bérne gave up his journal and 
removed to Paris. The former act is per- 
haps sufficiently explained in the fact that 
he — to have been at once editor, 
contributor, clerk, and banker. He now 
entered into an arrangement with Cotta, 
the publisher at Stuttgart, for an income 
of six thousand francs to supply him with 
articles on French affairs. “ France,” said 
Borne, “is the dial-plate of Europe ; there 
you see what the time is. In other coun- 
tries you do not know the hour until you 
hear the clock strike. It is easier to 
miss the sound than the sight.” Madame 
Wohl, accompanied by a friend, afterwards 
Madame Reinganum, also spent this win- 
ter in Paris. They occupied rooms near 
to those of Bérne, and supplied to him 
the sense of domestic repose and the 
stimulus to intellectual effort of which he 
stood in need. Bérne had no personal 
ambition ; the mainspring of all his writ- 
ing was benevolence. He saw humanity 
to be in a: bad case, owing certainly in 
part to its inherent indolence and selfish- 
ness, but also to the fact of its being “too 
much governed” and “too ill-governed.” 
The impulse to arouse the Germans to 
understand and to amend this condition 
of affairs by individual effort he followed 
in his own original way; to this vocation 
were consecrated his personal influence 
and his literary genius. When from dis- , 
couragement at the persistent national 
apathy his zeal flagged, Madame Wohl 
would remind him of some unfinished 
manuscript, some half-developed scheme, 
and so stimulate him to overcome the tem- 
porary depression. To the lack of perso- 
nal ambition, and to the uncertainty of 
health and mood, must be attributed the 
ephemeral and fragmentary form of the 
work which Bérne has left behind. The 
same instinct of benevolence which dictat- 
ed the work of his life, also made itself 
agreeably felt in daily intercourse, . and 
somewhat affected the relations of his ex- 
penditure and income. With genial alac- 
rity he would assist a German refugee, or 
carry to a friend some tasteful Parisian 
luxury; the birthdays of ladies and chil- 
dren whom he liked were always commem- 
orated by flowers. His own personal 
tastes were what is called “aristocratic.” 
He choose rooms in an open, airy quarter, 
and supplied with the then unusual luxury 
of carpets; birds and growing flowers 
added brightness to the comfort. He was 
particular about the fineness of his clothes, 








his linen, his gloves, and followed with 
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curious interest every new fashion in the 
tie of acravat. He liked also to be well 
served, and in the “ Letters from Paris ” 
often alludes to the eccentricities of his 
man Konrad (also a literary character), 
whose strong personal attachment made 
his presence essential to Bérne’s comfort. 
In the matter of diet he was of necessity 
careful and abstemious; he took no wine, 
and only contracted the habit of smoking 
by medical advice ; it gave him relief from 
pain, and became so inveterate that in 
every personal description of Borne we find 
the pipe an accessory. Cotta’s six thou- 
sand francs were naturally inadequate to 
these demands. Bérne could spend reck- 
lessly, though not selfishly, but could 
never make money. Herr Baruch had 
long been painfully aware of this fact, and 
sent remittances, accompanied often by a 

udging protest. Twenty thousand gul- 

ens had been spent upon the education 
of a son whose only return was made in 
malicious writings aganst his father’s old 
patron, Prince Metternich. In 1827, 
Borne, through the death of Herr Baruch, 
came into possession of a fixed income. 
The same winter he took his long desired 
journey to Berlin in a carriage of his own. 

The fame of the first series of the 
“ Letters from Paris ” had already reached 
Berlin. Borne met with cordial welcome 
at the hospitable house of Rahel and 
Varnhagen von Ense, who sympathized 
entirely with his political views. Madame 
Herz he also met again, and went with her 
as in the old days to the gatherings of the 
Wednesday Society, where he was made 
much of by Ludwig Robert and Willibald 
Alexis. Both these writers, however, sav- 
agely attacked his later writings. 

In consequence of a severe illness from 
which Borne had suffered in 1822, he was 
obliged every year to visit some German 
bath. In the eventful summer of 1830 he 
stayed in asmall primitive place near 
Frankfort called Soden. Bérne was try- 
ing to forget the outer world, to give him- 
self up to the organization of picnics or 
the study of the domestic economy of a 
neighboring farmyard, when news reached 
him of the July Revolutionin Paris. With 
burning impatience he awaited the slow- 
travelling ae of each day, until at 
length he started for the scene of action. 


Upon his way he writes thus to Madame 
Wohl of the state of Germany : — 


When I reached Darmstadt I could not but 
langh to remember that a few days before a 
frightful revolution had taken place there. 
The streets were as quiet as those of Frank- 
fort are at midnight; the few persons visible 
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walked about like snails. We had heard that : 


the castle was on fire, and a friend of mine 
climbed a high tower to see the light. All 
was false. The citizens are discontented, not 
with the government, but with the Liberals, 
who decline to pay the grand duke’s debts, 
That is true German grumbling, and is al 
very well — there is a Rossini melody about ig, 
If you will not believe that I sat for thre. 
hours in a theatre yesterday hearing “‘ Minga 
von Barnhelm” from beginning to end, J.will 
not be angry. Many improbable thing:.are 
true. Icanbearmuchuponajourmey. ‘here 
were at least fifty soldiers present ; about one 
to every two of the spectators, Far too few 
in these wild times. Early this morning a 
squadron rode under my window trumpetin; 
me, and all the children, and grey hea pa | 
invalids, and sweet dreaming maidens out of 
their slumbers. The same happens every 
day. These little German princes in their nut- 
shell residences arm themselves all round with 
prickles like horse-chestnuts. How thankful 
I am to get outiof the country! Adieu, adieu, 
Write to me on the spot when you hear of any 
sublime stupidity. 


From Paris Bérne sent pictures of daily 
life as he saw it — the surface and what lay 
beneath it. They are humorous, pathetic, 
grotesque, tragical, and to be adequately 
understood must be taken as a whole. In 
some are delightful suggestions of a genial 
playfulness: in some the passionate ex- 
hortation, the fierce political invective, 
recall an earlier agitator — Jonathan Swift. 
Here is one scene in September 1830: — 


There has been a commemoration here to- 
day of four subalterns, who, in connection with 
the conspiracy of Berton, fell into the hands 
of the government, and were murdered as de- 
fenceless prisoners on the Place de la Gréve 
eight years ago. They were butchered, but 
being done with a judicial flourish it was 
called an execution. In the evening a State 
concert took place. It makes one wild. Only 
eight years, and what was then a crime is 
changed into a virtue. If according to the 
laws of humanity and of war the vanquished 
had been kept in prison, the unhappy youths 
might still have been alive. With what jubi- 
lant triumph would their prison have been 
opened, with what rapture would they again 
have greeted the light and air of freedom! 
Kings are hasty because they know there is no 
eternity for them, and nations slow because 
they know they live forever. Here is the 
trouble. Now, as then, when I witnessed the 
accursed execution, my anger was less against 
the arrogance of power than against ‘he con- 
temptible cowardice of the people. A few 
hundred men were there to carry out the offi- 
cial murder. These were shut in by thousands 
of citizens whose hearts were bursting with 
wrath and hatred. There was no question 
risk of life, scarcely indeed of a wound. H. 





they only exerted themselves as much as they 
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talked with several people whom I did not 
‘know; there were many Germans present, 


‘experienced deceit, treachery, hypocrisy, vio- 


.entire Ecole Polytechnique under arrest. It 
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do any crowded opera night, worked with their 
elbows right and left, the ny would have 
been suppressed and its victims rescued, but 
for the superstitious fear of military power. 
Why did they not then do what they have had 
to do eight years later? One is driven to 
lespair in seeing how a nation needs to be- 
ome intoxicated with hatred before it has 

vurage enough to gratify it; that a nation 
c nnot find its heart until it has lost its head. 

C + 1830. Yesterday evening I was at La- 
fay. e’s, who has a soirée every Tuesday. It 
is hard to give you any idea of the scene; you 
need to have been present. In three rooms 
were about three hundred people, so crowded 
together that they literally could not move, 
Lafayette is above seventy and looks fairly 
hearty, but how the old man lasts through the 
whole evening of heat and crush it baffles-one 
to understand. But he is a Frenchman, I 


oung folks who held much revolutionary talk. 
Tn fact the whole company would have been 
hanged in Austria. All was free and easy, 
like a coffee-house — only with gratuitous re- 
freshments. . . .. The finest character of the 
new time is and remains ‘Lafayette. He is 
enthusiasm grown old, of such: kind as ‘has: 
never been imagined or painted. He has 


lence of all kinds, and still. believes in virtue, 
truth, freedom, right! Such men give better 
proof of the existence of a God than the Old 
and New Testaments .and the Koran com- 
bined. . 

Dec. 26, 1830. I jest and yet am right sad 
at heart, In my despair I send for a cup of 
chocolate and try to persuade myself that it is 
to blame for my gloomy for ings. My 
dreams about the freedom of France are all 
over. In politics it is neither summer nor win- 
ter—the most pitiable Revolution spring 
I ever knew. Not warm enough to be with- 
out a fire, not cold enough to light it up, one 
freezes without remedy. At home we have 
no doubt about its: being winter, and we put 
on flannel —in that beautiful country of which 
I read yesterday in the papers that folks in the 
streets and casinos ask each other with trem- 
ulous smiles “ whether the Duke of Coburg is 
likely to marry again,” and both smile and are 
silent; where the state chancellor Niebuhr in 
Bonn, having been.told in print that he had 
formerly associated with Potter, fights hand 
and foot against such an insinuation as a child 
does against cold water, and declares upon 
his honor never with a finger to have touched 
that disturber of the peace! But here, the 
meadows were already ‘green, and now the 
snow falls thickly upon them! The Chamber, 
that old coquette, who paints and makes eyes 
and abuses the young ones, I should like to 
see it horsewhipped. When it was young was 
it not as bad as the rest? Lafayette has 
removed from his command in the National 
Guard, and the minister of war has placed the 
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was these young heroes who influenced the 
fight of July. But for them all these deputies 
and ministers would probably have been food 
for the ravens. It was Lafayette who kept 
the Revolution pure and saved it from an- 
archy. To him Orleans and the princes of 
Europe owe their crowns. He told the people 
it was possible for a king to love freedom, and 
they believed him. May Heaven keep me 
from ever having to take part in State affairs ! 
I see that the very best men who come into 
wer lose first their hearts and then their. 
eads, retaining of the latter only just enough 
to keep the former in subjection. There is no 
uestion of uncertainty or misunderstanding. 
aith with the people has been deliberate 
broken ; they have had promises without ful. 
filment. The authorities talk here, as with us, 
about misleaders of the people, disturbers of 
the peace, republican agitation, and so forth. 
But no. mam asks for a republic; they. only 
want those republican institutions which were 
promised then#in the day of fear. With these 
men “agitation” is said to begin where their 
own advantage leaves off. I hear that La- 
fayette and Dupont will leave the ministry, 
and the prefect of Paris be displaced. I do 
not doubt bat the government is strong enough 
to it out without popular disturbance. 
But what - then? Peace, the only desirable 
and lasting. peace, resting upon.the general 
content of the citizen classes, cannot be estab- 
lished in this way. Dissatisfaction will in- 
crease, the malcontents will become stronger 
than the government, and the battle will begin 
over again. Whenever I come to be minister, 
hold up before me my democratic letters. I 
already know what the reply will be. I shall 
say nothing, rp smile and invite you to my 
next ball, and then you will smile too. We 
ministers and you people are all alike. Now 
I shall change my dress and go.and read the 
papers and gather fresh irritation. In rye 
there is more nutriment than in potatoes, 
more in wheat than in rye, but most of all in 
anger. Snow and woe are the newest things 
out here. Have you also snow? I need not 
ask about the other. . ... Now a happy New 
Year to you! May it be a better one for us 
than for emperors and kin That is a modest 
wish, which Heaven might. well grant us. I 
give Konrad instructions, if an emperor calls, 
to look well at his hands and not to leave hin 
alone inthe room. During. next year a dozen 
eggs will cost more than a dozen princes. 


‘Those letters which Bérne wrote from 
Paris in 1831-2 were mainly directed 
yainst his critics in Germany. It was not 
his pate ambition or literary vanity 
which was wounded by these attacks, but 
the entire misapprehension in which the 

originated ‘that gave him pain. Bérne’s 
emotional nature was’ strong, it often per- 
haps overpowered his judgment. His love 


‘for his country was correspondingly in- 
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character. Enthusiastic adulation, decla- 
_mation in popular German fashion about 
the fatherland and all its virtues, was not 
possible to Bérne. His great crime was, 
that he must tell the truth, that he must 
be forever upbraiding and correcting. 
German Liberals might read with satisfac- 
tion tirades against princes and privy coun- 
cillors, against caprice and tyranny in high 
places, but to be told that they themselves 
were responsible in State affairs, and great- 
ly to blame for existing evils, was quite 
another matter. Bérne wished to make 
them see the mischief of the separation 
between the intellectual activity of Ger- 
many and its practical life; to convince 
them that individual self-government, mu- 
tual confidence, calm, persistent, practical 
effort in the direction of securing the best 
laws, would ultimately accomplish more 
than many revolutions. He would have 
had a German thinker expend upon the 
real questions of the day more of that in- 
tellectual power which he contentedly de- 
votes to the process of “ evolving camels 
from the depths of his own moral con- 
sciousness.” What forbearance could be 
extended to a countryman who wrote in 
this style of the most cultivated people in 
Europe? “Every man has a right tobea 
blockhead, nothing can be said against it, 
but even a right should be exercised with 
modesty ; the Germans abuse it.” Bérne’s 
plain speaking was intolerable alike to the 
iconoclastic, self-assertive democrat and to 
the comfortable official mind of the reac- 
tionist. By the latter he was held up as a 
warning of the fatal depths of ingratitude 
towards his country into which a man 
might be betrayed by democratic ideas,. 
and they prophesied an indignant expul-. 
sion for him if he dared again to set foot 
in Germany. © Bérne’s next visit to Frank- 
fort, however, proved a political ovation, 
with serenade, procession, Ledbehoch, and 
all fitting expressions of enthusiasm. The 
authorities would gladly have arrested the 
obnoxious Bérne; failing to do this, they 
endeavored to deprive him of a small pen- 
sion which he drew, but Dr. Reinganum, 
his legal friend, fought a victorious battle 
for him. 

The few remaining years of Bérne’s life 
were spent for the most part in Paris. 
That was his place of inspiration and his 
workshop. To the German baths he went 
for health, and to Frankfort only to assuage 
‘the homesickness which tormented him; 
at the same time he admitted his birthplace 
to be interesting to him but on one day in 
the week, “ Friday, sauerkraut day at the 
. White Swan.” The incessant pulsation of 
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political and social life in Paris was to 
Borne a stimulus and adelight. From his 
winter quarters in the Rue Lafitte, or his 
summer retreat in Auteuil, he watched the 
throbbings of the heart of the world. He 
saw Clearly and estimated keenly little inci- 
dents or apparently trivial occurrences, 
reading in them political indications of 
good or evil ~—- His own theories 
and thoughts were always associated with 
men and with events, with active practical 
life, and on this account the whole charac- 
ter of his literary work is journalistic. 
To write for the sake of writing, forthe 
pleasure of creating, rounding, perfecting 
an artistic production, was to him unnat 
ural; he needed the incentive of life, ac- 
tion, and opposition. At the same time he 
never wrote in haste; an article which was 
to point out some hidden grievance, to 
batter some political assumption, would 
occupy his mind for weeks. His 
thoughts would haunt his brain with un- 
easy persistency until they suddenly took 

rfect shape, and he could put them down 


favorite form of antithesis. The reader 
of Jean Paul must at once recognize his 
influence upon Bérne’s style. But the lat 
ter is never prolix, he rarely says a word 
too much, and knows precisely when a 
metaphor has done its work. The humor- 
ous titles of many essays, as “ A Mono- 
graph of a Post Snail,” the mock German 
topography of which Bérne makes use, 
are all reminiscences of the author whose 
poetry and satire had been the chief enjoy- 
ment of his own prosaic boyhood. Jean 
Paul ridiculed the infinitesimal German 
principalities, the punctiliousness, affecta- 
‘tion, wickedness, and general tinsel of 
‘their courts, the barren, hamdrum medioe- 
‘rity of their'town life. Bérne looked be- 
slow the surface of these things, and worked 
out his political: doctrine of equality. He 
‘was. not content to- ridicule; like a true 
iknight-errant, he must attack even though 
he could not redress the wrong. 

The last volume of the “Letters from 
Paris” is perhaps the most collected in 
thought and feeling, the most finished in 
style, of alt Bérne’s writings. His intel- 
lect was keen, vigorous as ever, despite 
his deafness and his failing bodily 
strength, but he was daily losing heart for 
Germany, for humanity. He saw how 
France was deceived after the Revolution 
of 1830, and foresaw that Germany would 
also be cheated out of every inch of free- 
dom it had gained. The democratic agita- 
tion was fast subsiding, to be followed, as 
he well knew, by that vis inertia in which 








in a poetic figure, in an epigram, or in his . 
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his countrymen excel. Upon these sad 
facts and prospects he pondered constant- 
ly, and lost by degrees his elasticity, and 
not a little of that hopefulness of which his 
store had been so large. Although, with 
good reason, he had learned to distrust 
men, he never could relinquish his belief 
in what he held to be the divine in man. 
It was this intense earnestness, this mor- 
bid, unresting anxiety without counterbal- 
ancing hope, which made Bérne’s society 
at this time so intolerable to Heine’s 
lighter mood, and which in fact precipi- 
tated the final quarrel between them. 
Borne had been his host in Frankfort on 
more than one occasion; Heine spoke of 
him with something akin to reverence, and 
told him upon his first visit he passed and 
repassed the door before he “ plucked up 
heart to enter.” In Paris they associated 
but little together. Bérne looked on Heine 
as on “a lad chasing butterflies across a 
battle-field;”” while Heine was made abso- 
lutely miserable by the earnestness of 
Bérne, by his connection with operative 
associations, his fraternity with those 
rougher democrats who with unwashed 
hands laid unclean petitions upon the res- 
taurant table for himto sign. Bérne wrote 
a French article in M. Raspail’s Réfor- 
mateur on Heine’s salon, upbraiding him 
with coldness in the good cause of free- 
dom. Heine retaliated with bitterness and 
ridicule ; in the next volume of his “ Let- 
ters from Paris ” Bérne wrote a severe but 
not hostile judgment upon Heine’s ac- 
count of “French Affairs.” The result 
was an open breach, kindly facilitated in 
the usual manner by common friends. 
Heine threatened Borne with a_ chal- 
lenge, and the latter with half-humorous 
bravado dogged him everywhere to show 
that he was not afraid. A crisis, how- 
ever, was avoided, and the enemies occa- 
sionally met, without speaking, at soirées 
in the lenne of the composer Hiller. The 
frequent comparisons drawn between these 
two men are worse than idle. Little in- 
deed had they in common: Heine, the 
greatest German poet after Goethe, with a 
defective moral nature, whose lawlessness 
combined with outward circumstances to 
place him in antagonism to all authority 
and to make him ever ready, at least to 
sing the praises of liberty; Borne, a 
prophet rather than a poet, who brought 
with him into the world an almost morbid 
moral sensibility, a fanatical politician, who 
saw in every man an equal—a wandering 
heir of the lost inheritance of freedom 
whom it behoved him to pioneer along the 
thorny homeward path. 
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Among the phases of French thought 
which developed rapidly after the July 
Revolution, was St. Simonianism. Bérne’s 
first notice of it is characteristic : — 

A religious society has been growing up 
here lately which seeks to diffuse the doctrines 
of St. Simon. I never before heard anythin 
of this Simon, Sunday sermons are iowa we 
and I am told community of goods is one of 
their fundamental doctrines. The society has 
already many followers, and among them the 
son of my banker. When I go to him for 
more money, and offer him a cheque,,he will 
no doubt say, “That is not at all necessary, 
my money is also yours.” I shall be very glad 
to hear it. 


Borne studied carefully these new theo- 
ries, but upon the whole rejected them as 
untenable. Of the three mottoes of Za 
Globe newspaper he only held the first; 
to the effect that all social regulations must 
have for their object the moral and politi- 
cal interests of the poorest and most nu- 
merous class of the community. Much 
more attractive to Borne was the personal 
influence and character of Lamennais. 
When his “Paroles d’un Croyant” ap- 
peared in 1832, Bérne read it with enthusi- 
asm, translated it into German, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing the whole edition sold 
in Switzerland, with the exception of five 
hundred copies ordered by an adventurous 
Leipsic bookseller. In this little book 
BGrne thought he had at last found com- 
bined politics and religion after his own 
heart; Lamennais became to him in his 
last days what Jean Paul had been in his 
early youth. It was not until after Borne’s 
death that Lamennais broke away from the 
Christian faith, as he had long broken 
away from ecclesiastical authority. 

- Madame Wohl had been for some time 
residing in Frankfort, and had there mar- 
ried Herr Strauss, who was also a friend 
and ardent admirer of Borne. When the 
health of the latter began seriously to fail 
in 1836 they left Frankfort and took rooms 
near to him in Paris, thus providing for 
him the quiet, congenial society, and the 
watchful care which his heart and health 
alike required. Early in the year 1837 an 
attack of influenza, then raging in Paris, 
settled upon -his already delicate lungs. 
Bérne, certain that death was near, awaited 
it with quiet patience, grieving only for 
those whom he knew he should leave be- 
hind to pom. On the evening of Febru- 
ary 12 there was nothing left for Konrad 
to do but to kneel and pray for his dear 
friend and master. plewerne to Madame 
Strauss with a long farewell look, Bérne 
said, “Sie haben mir viele Freude ge- 
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macht” (“You have given me much hap- 
iness”). The life which had been one 
ong battle ended in peaceful calm, and 
after death each familiar trace of sadness 
vanished from the placid features. 

Beside Bérne’s grave in Pére la Chaise 
words of kindly sympathy and appreciation 
were spoken by M. Raspail.* They had 
worked much together at the short-lived 
kéformateur. M. Raspail, the indomitable 
republican, the clear-headed man of sci- 
ence, shared Bérne’s political views, and 
admired the terseness and vigor of his 
style. “This is a new French,” he said 
to Bérne, “a French without rhetoric.” 
And in the funeral oration he placed Borne 
in the first rank of French writers. In 1842 
a broken column of granite was placed 
above the grave, and a bronze bust of 
Bérne executed by David. The friends 
of Bérne felt that he had died of a broken 
heart, but his enemies spoke of him as a 
hypochondriac who had succumbed to in- 
fluenza. Among the latter was Heine, 
who published a dastardly attack ‘entitled 
“ Heine UEBER Borne.” In it he laid 
claim to a general superiority over his foe, 
and, drawing largely upon his imagination, 
proceeded to detail conversations, inci- 
dents, and facts relating to Bérne’s opin- 
ions and private life, in which he did not 
scruple also to reflect on Madame Strauss. 
Heine received a challenge from Herr 
Strauss, and a duel took place. Truly, a 
pure friendship which had been a stay and 
a delight for twenty years, and in the last 
hours of life was to Bérne a supreme sol- 
ace, might well surpass the comprehension 
of such a man as Heine! What Bérne’s 
feeling was in a similar case about critics 
who had passed beyond the possibility of 
reply, we see in his humorous reference 
to Ludwig Robert, who died in 1832 just 
“ oar answer to his attack was pub- 
ished : — 


One of my anonymous critics whom I have 
pretty thorou nly mauled has played me the 
mean trick of dying, which makes me very 
uncomfortable, for I said things that I could 
not with any propriety have said of a mah who 
was not there to answer for himself. I must 
put upa a= — for the life of my critics. 
If Haring (W. Alexis) were to die before my 
letters are printed, I should drown myself. . 


In this mere outline of Bérne’s charac- 


* M. Raspail, though born in 1794, has to-day his 
place in the Assembly at Versailles. His scientific and 
political journal during its brief life of some eighteen 
months was twenty times condemned, and paid in fines 
one hundred thousand francs. M. Raspail devoted his 
energies to organic chemistry and political om. an 
has written books upon the “ History of the Poles,’’ 
and the “‘ Organism of Ammonites.”’ 


ter and work we have, of necessity, left 
many matters untouched. Among others, 
that gulf which to the last remained im- 
passable between Bérne the Frankfort 
Jew and Goethe the Frankfort aristocrat ; 
the skirmishes with the renegade W. Men- 
zel, and the whole detail of Bérne’s some- 
what inconsistent political creed* We 
have only said a little to show that he was 
no vulgar demagogue, no “red handed 
Jacobin,” no mere hypochondriac, but a 
man — passionate and one-sided perhaps 
—of noble aspirations, of careful culture, 
of original genius, with an intensity of 
soul which ultimately wore out its ill- 
matched bodily frame. ° 


* These points are treated after his usual discursive 
fashion by Kar] Gutzkow in his “‘ Life of Bérne.”’ It 
appeared in 1840 shortly after the pamphlet of Heine 
to which we have referred, and is an enthusiastic de- 
fence and panegyric; unsatisfactory as it may be in 
many respects, it still remains the only memoir. We 
are further indebted for several traits and incidents to 
the “ Recollections” of Henriette Herz, of Varnhagen 
von Ense, and of Fanny Lewald. 


A DOUBTING HEART. 


BY MISS KEARY, 
AUTHOR OF “CASTLE DALY,” “ oLDBURY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 
IDLE TEARS. 


“ WELL, Alma, I really think that at last 
I have earned a few minutes’ rest.” 

The speaker of this sentence was not, 
as might be supposed, a weary sempstress 
in an attic, hushing the click of her ma- 
chine, as it completed the last stitch in her 
long, long day’s tale of work, or a washer- 
woman in a cellar wringing-the soap-suds 
from her wrinkled arms, or a governess, 
whose charges had just been borne off to 

It was a handsome, matronly lady, 
in a black velvet dress, who, suiting her 
action to her words, sank down into a well- 
cushioned chair by a glowing fire in a 
London drawing-room. The last visitor 
had been shown out, the footman had dis- 
appeared with the afternoon tea-tray, the 
doors of the inner drawing-room were shut, 
and the curtains drawn across ; but there 
was something beyond even these tokens 
of quiet, that combined to fill the room 
just then with a subtle atmosphere of 
repose. There was a suggestion, though 
one could not precisely say where it lurked, 
that this delightful stillness succeeded a 
commotion some sort. It might be 
given by some unusually festive arrange: 
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by occasional.sounds of hurrying feet and 
chackdag tongues that came up from the 
lower regions. Alma read it most plainly 
in the radiant self-satisfaction that shone 
in her mother’s face, and seemed to sur- 
round her whole person with an aura of 
congratulation and conscious wvell-doing. 
Only for an instant did her lace cap touc 
the back of her chair, the next her head 
was erect again, and her face turned to 
her daughter with an alert expression on 
it, which told Alma that the discussion of 
yesterday’s events, that had been going on 
since morning, and of which she herself 
was sick at heart, was about to be opened 
again in some new phase. 

“Do you know, my dear Alma,” Lady 
Rivers began, “I really can’t yet take in 
the thought that only yesterday at three 
o’clock Constance left us — Constance 
and her husband. Now the excitement is 
all over, we shall begin to miss the dear 
child dreadfully. I wonder I don’t feel it 
more, but of course I shall now that all is 
over.” 

“T hope not, mamma.” 

“But I shall. A mother must feel the 
loss of her daughter, however satisfactory 
the cause of the separation may be. Do 
you know, Alma, I fancied Lady Forest 
was alittle surprised that the leave-takin 
between myself and Constance passe 
so quietly. She cried when she said 
‘good-bye’ to her son, I observed, but 
then she is a widow; I am sure I hope 
she won’t argue from my self-control, that 
Constance is nota great loss to me. I 
hope it won’t give a wrong impression 
about how that lovely creature is regarded 
in her own home. I really don’t know 
how it happened. I am sure my feelings 
are keen enough; but yesterday morning 
was such a whirl, and just as the travellers 
were starting, Preston. came to me with a 
teasing question about the arrangements 
for the evening. I was obliged to attend 
to him, or nothing would have been as it 
should be.” 

“Lady Forest is differently circum- 
stanced, you see, mamma; she can afford 
to have feelings on public occasions, and 
lct things take their course. She is not on 
promotion as we are.” 

“I should be very much grieved if I 
thought Constance was in any danger of 
being looked down upon by the people she 
is going among. I have been doing my 
very utmost, ever since I saw how things 
were likely to turn out, to give the Forests 
the right impression about all our connec- 
tions, I have given your father all the 
hints I dare give, to prevent his making 
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unfortunate allusions, as he does some- 
times, and I have gone against my own 
feelings and run the risk of offending old 
friends, for the sake of keeping all our 
entertainments lately, as nearly as possi- 
ble, to their set. My own feelings would 
have led me to ask Emmie West to be 
one of the bridesmaids, but I refrained, 
from fear of giving theirs the smallest 
shock.” 

“I wonder what sort of feelings those 
are that would be shocked at the sight of 
Emmie West.” 

“Lady Forest is very inquisitive, and 
might have asked questions. As it was, 
I think she must have been struck with 
the fact that the person of most conse- 
quence in the room was a friend on our 
side, quite unconnected. with them. I 
wonder whether your father talked at all 
to Lord Anstice. I rather thought he 
would have proposed his health, but he 
did not. Do.you suppose Lord Anstice 
was Satisfied with-the amount of attention 
he received, Alma? ” 

“T did not ask him, mamma; but I don’t 
suppose he came here to talk to papa, or 
to have his health drunk either.” 

“ Alma, have you an idea that he came 
for any other reason than because he was. 
asked? You will tell me, I am sure, if 
you have.” 

“He did not come for the reagon that 
has just shot into your head, deaf mother, 
I assure you, so put it away as quickly as 
you can. It was alla joke to him. His 
cousin, whom we do know intimately, and 
whom we did not ask, saw the invitation 
we sent tohim whom we knew very little, 
and ordered him to accept it. My clair- 
voyance does not go further than that. I 
can’t make up my mind how much good- 
nature there was in Wynyard Anstice’s 
bestirring himself to secure us the pres- 
ence of a live earl at our first wedding, or 
how far it was done in pure scorn. Lord 
Anstice did as he was bid, and is only 
disappointed that we are-all so like the 
people that he sees every day, that com- 
ing to our wedding has given him nothing 
new to talk about. If we had been vulgar 
on the surface, so that he could see it, he 
would have been quite satisfied with his 
morning’s entertainment.” 

“ Really, Alma, I wonder how you can 
talk in that cold-blooded way. If Wyn- 

ard Anstice has been representing us to 
iis Cousin as proper subjects for ridicule, 
I can only say he makes a most unworthy 
return for all the kindness I showed him 
in old times, when your brothers used to 
bring him from school to spend holidays 
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with us. I can’t believe such a thing of 
him, however.” 

“And you need not, mamma. I am 
quite as sure as you can be, that Mr. An- 
stice has never spoken disparagingly of us 
to any one, and I sincerely believe he 
meant to do you a pleasure by sending his 
cousin here yesterday. Perhaps he thought 
it would please me too; I don’t know.” 

“Then you should not say such mis- 
leading things, my dear, making one un- 
comfortable for nothing.” 

“ You are right, mamma, I should not.” 

The conversation seemed to have come 
to a standstill, as it was apt to do when 
Wynyard Anstice’s name got into any talk 
between the mother and daughter. 

Alma, who was much given to tracing 
effects to their causes, was just beginning 
to wonder how this name came to be 
spoken so often as was the case — seeing 
that her own determination, and, as she 
believed, her mother's was to keep it from 
ever being spoken at all: was it really so 
much in her secret thoughts, that it forced 
itself to her tongue without her will’s 
leave — when the thread of her self-ques- 
tioning was broken by the entrance of the 
servant with the evening letters. A for- 
eign one, addressed to Alma, fixed her 
mother’s eyes, as well as her own. 

“From Constance,” exclaimed Lady 
Rivers, leaning forward in her chair, the 
self-satisfaction passing from her face asa 
flash of true mother-hunger came for a 
moment into her eyes. 

“Be quick and open it, Alma; there 
will be something for me inside. What! 
not a line — well, read — what does the 
sweet child say? Is she comfortable and 
happy?” 

“There is not much; you had better 
read it, mamma; it is chiefly directions 
about sending on her boxes,” said Alma, 
as she handed a sheet, with a few lines 
scribbled on it, to her mother. 

“And there is nothing more? Alma, 
are you sure?” said Lady Rivers, after a 
moment’s silence, during which her heart, 
deadened and choked with world-dust as it 
was, had been rent with a sore pang. 
“You are sure there is no slip of paper 
inside the envelope with a more private 
word to me ‘or you? This tells us noth- 
ing.” 

“It is all there is; and, mamma, I am 
very sorry to see that you are so disap- 
pointed, but I think Constance is right; 
it would not do for her to begin writing 
private words to me, or even to you, now 
that she is Constance Forest. She can- 
not have anything really interesting to tell 
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us, so she had much better hold her 
tongue.” 

“ My dear, I had a great deal to say to 
my mother the day after my wedding.” 

“You, iiiiat Yes.” 

The tone in which this was said carried 
so much suggestion with it, that Lady 
Rivers sat upright in her chair, and folded 
her hands in her lap preparatory to answer- 
ing it. 

% My dear Alma, I wish you would get 
out of the habit of insinuating things. I 
don’t think you can mean it, but really 
your manner of speaking of Constance’s 
engagement ever since it took place, and 
now of her marriage, would lead any one 
who heard you to suppose that it was 
something forced upon her, instead of be- 
ing her own deliberate choice, as you well 
know to have been the case.” 

“No, mamma, I don’t mean to throw 
any blame of the kind on you; I beg your 
pardon if I have given that impression. I 
know that Constance chose her lot ‘herself 
with her eyes open, and I really think she 
has taken what will suit her best ; but, all 
the same, I doubt whether her thoughts 
about it just now will bear discussion with 
you or me, and I think she is wise to take 
the silent course, and work it into the best 
shape she can by herself. 

“I can’t see why she should not be radi- 
antly happy, and thankful to me who have 
done so much for her, and by my exertions 
(for this is the case, Alma) enabled her to 
gain the position she is best suited for. 
Sir John Forest may not be as clever as 
your father or so agreeable as Wynyard 
Anstice ——” 

“There is no need to bring his name 
into the discussion, mamma.” 

“Certainly not, except that you and 
your brothers have made so much more 
of him than he deserves; but, as I was 
saying, it is an enviable position Constance 
has gained, and I do think it is rather hard 
on me, who have toiled night and day for 
all your advancement, that when any one 
of you succeeds you should grudge me 
the satisfaction of knowing you are con- 
tent.” 

“ Dear mother, it is hard, but I think the 
fruit of the tree we are all of us busy gath- 
ering has that kind of taste. Constance 
has got her apple of Sodom, and it is a 
very handsome one to look at: we had bet- 
ter not insist on knowing exactly what she 
finds inside it, I think.” 

“ My dear Alma, at least I hope you will 
keep such reflections for home use.” 

“ You may depend on that, mamma, and 
after to-day, on this subject at least, I 
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don’t think you will hear any more of 
them. You must please forgive me if I 
‘have made you uncomfortable, but you 
know now that I have lost Constance: 
there is no one else to whom I can safel 
rumble on home subjects. However, 
foes done now, mamma. Let us turn to 
the other letters.” 

A heap of invitations and notes of con- 
gratulation were examined, discussed, and 
put aside to be answered later, and then 
Alma held up two thick letters to her 
mother’s notice. “One is from Agatha 
from her convent, and the other from 
Aunt West; shall I read them aloud to 
you?” 

Lady Rivers sank back in her chair with 
a look of real uneasiness and oppression 
now. “I don’t think I can bear either to- 
night,” she said; “they must keep for a 
few hours. Whatever Agatha has found 
to say about her sister’s marriage, I know 
it will be something to give me pain ; and 
the last time she wrote she signed herself 
‘Sister Mary of Consolation,’ as if to 
show how completely she had cut herself 
off from her own family. You may not 
readily believe it of me, Alma, but I could 
hardly get the thought of Agatha out of 
my head, all yesterday, the bitter thought 
of her estrangement from me, and you 
would have™me suppose that I have lost 
Constance, too, in another way.” 

“Tam sorry I said so much, mamma, 
for I am sure Constance will give you all 
the satisfaction out of her married life she 
can; but how about Aunt West’s letter?” 

“ Read it to yourself, and tell me by-and- 
by if there is anything that needs an an- 
swer. It can hardly be a pleasant letter. 
Of course your poor aunt must feel ag- 
grieved, for I really have been obliged to 
neglect the Wests of late, and it is unfor- 
tunate that it should have happened so 
soon after the death of the little boy that 
your aunt took so much to heart. I am 
sure I felt for her at the time, but when, 
soon after, this affair of Constance’s came 
on, I could not help my time and thoughts 
being greatly taken up. Lately I have not 
dared even to mention the name of West 
before your father, for fear he should take 
it into his head to insist that Emmie and 
Harry, and perhaps half-a-dozen more of 
them, should be asked to the wedding, 
Luckily your father never thinks of things 
unless * at are actually brought before 
him. Of course I can’t exactly explain to 
your poor aunt how it has been, or tell her 
I am determined to make up for my seem- 
ing neglect by doing all we can for them 
now. 
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“If they will let us.” 

“ Ah, yes, Mr. West’s temper is a great 
hindrance to the whole family; and your 
poor aunt has always given way far too 
much to him. I think, even with all their 
misfortunes, she might with spirit have kept 
up the credit of the family better. I don’t 
think I should ever have allowed children 
of mine to live in a house, the best rooms 
of which were let out to lodgers, — shat 
degradation, that last fatal step, I think, I 
should have had resolution to spare my 
family.” 

“Even with Mr. West for a husband. 
Mamma, what was Aunt Emmeline like 
when she was young —I don’t mean as to 
looks — I can imagine that well enough; 
but, in short, how did she ever come to 
marry Mr. West?” 

“ My dear, things looked very differently 
then from what they do now. When we 
two sisters were engaged about the same 
time, it was I who was thought to be do- 
ing the imprudent thing, and, so to speak, 
rather throwing myselfaway. Emmeline’s 
match was considered a very good one, — 
the junior partner in an old London mer- 
cantile house. I can remember how my 
mother used to explain it to our visitors, 
and the touch of mortification I felt at the 
few words that came to my share. ‘ Mr., 
Rivers is considered a clever man,’ my 
mother would say apologetically, ‘and 
though promotion is slow at the bar, poor 
Agatha has made up her mind to take her 
chance with him.’ No one could have 
foreseen then how affairs would turn out, 
or the altered position we two sisters 
should stand in towards each other by the 
time our children were grown up.” 

“So poor Aunt Emmeline has not even 
the satisfaction I always credited her with, 
of having a disinterested love-match to 
look back upon.” 

“ You do so jump to conclusions, Alma. 
I never said your aunt did not love Mr. 
West when she married him. Of course 
she did, and was flattered by his choice of 
her, as well as very thankful to give such 
a triumph to her father and mother, who 
had not had much prosperity in their early 
lives, I can tell you. She made them hap- 
py in their old age, and I often tell her the 
reflection should be a greater support to 
her in her misfortunes than I fear it is, 
At all events she has a right to look for a 
like return from her own daughter.” 

“ Poor little Emmie, I hope you won’t 
impress that obligation too strongly upon 
her, mamma; she has burdens enough 
already, and had better let the matrimonial 
one wait a while. It is all very strange, 
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Now I think of it, I can remember stories 
of Agatha’s and Frank’s childhood which 
always struck me as investing the Wests 
with quite a different relationship to our- 
selves from anything that Constance and 
lever saw. I have felt dimly, but never 
realized, that they were the great people in 
those days, and that some strange jugglery 
must have taken place to alter the perspec- 
tive so.” 

“ No one can say, my dear, that prosper- 
ity has changed my feelings; it has only 
laid fresh duties upon me, and of course 
your poor aunt Emmeline’s duties are 
~ changed too.” 

“ As far as we are concerned the life in 
Saville Street has faded into a dim back- 
ground, which brings out all the sharp 
poiats of our prosperity, with different 
effects on the minds of the bebolders — 
very different effects.” 

“You need not remind me of that, Al- 
ma; it is never far from my thoughts, and 
you cannot wonder if | saiel very little dis- 
posed to throw you younger ones muctt 
under Aunt Emmeline’s influence, I never 
* can forget that it was after spending a 
month -in Saville Street that Agatha first 
began to talk to me about her distaste of 
the world, and attraction toward sacred 
poverty, and to put forth the extraordinary 
views that have landed her where she is 

now.” 

“ Aunt West is not responsible, how- 
ever, for the direction Agatha’s enthusiasm 
has taken; she is quite as much puzzled 
at it as you are; and to set against Aga- 
tha’s convent, in the scale of obligation 
between us and the Wests, you must put 
yesterday’s wedding. You may not be 
aware of it, but it was after an afternoon 
spent in Saville Street that Constance 
made up her mind to throw over young 
Lawrence for all the dances she had prom- 
ised him at old Lady Forest’s ball, and 
forced herself to give Sir John the smile 
‘that settled his destiny forever afterwards. 
I saw it all, and shall always maintain that 
if the atmosphere in the Wests’ little 
breakfast-room that day had been a whit 
more tolerable, and the boys’ manners just 
a shade more civilized, young Lawrence 
would have won the day, and been the 
bridegroom at Constance’s wedding, yes- 
terday.” 

“ Alma, what reckless talk! how can 
you allow yourself to indulge in it now?” 

“Just this once more, mamma. As I 
said before, I have noone but you to grum- 
ble with, and after to-night I shall have so 
accustomed myself to the new state of af- 
fairs as not to care to talk about it. But I 





have done already. I am goifg to read 
the letters.” 

The mere outside of these seemed to 
have effectually quelled Lady Rivers’s ac- 
tivity, for she at last leaned back in her 
chair, and shaded her eyes with her hand, 
not to see Alma’s face as she read the 
closely-written sheets slowly by the fires 
light. The flicker rose and fell, bringin 
out all manner of beautiful lights a 
shades on her sheeny silk dress, on the 
coils of soft light hair that lay low on her 
neck, and on a face, turned towards the 
flames, that was never hard to read, and 
that some people thought worthy of a good 
deal of study. Some people — others 
were apt to raise the question whether Al- 
ma Rivers would have passed for a beauty 
if the loveliness of her two sisters had not 
somehow involved her in a halo of admira- 
tion and observation that blinded the pub- 
lic eyes to her actual Claims. And then 
would follow a criticism of features which 
demolished all her pretensions to the reg- 
ular beauty they inherited from their 
mother, by showing how much likeness to 
her father there was in her spirited face, 
It was almost ridiculous, people said, to 
catch under a wreath of flowers and braid- 
ed hair, a resemblance to those strongly- 
marked, characteristic features which polit- 
ical caricatures and illustrated journals had 
familiarized everybody with, and had held 
up again and again to public admiration or 
contempt. It really did make the homage 
paid to Alma as a reigning beauty almost 
absurd. But the homage continued tobe 
paid through a second season when Lady 
Rivers’s energetic management had taken 
her daughters everywhere; and there was 
one at least of her admirers who had gone 
the length of so distinguishing Alma Riv- 
ers from her reputation as a beauty, as to 
be willing to allow that it was just those 
irregularities of form, and flashes of ex- 
pression to which other people objected, 
that gave her face its conquering charm, 
and made it the one beautiful face in the 
world for him. 

Alma let the letters fall into her lap 
when she had read them, and sat with her 
hands clasped round her knees looking 
into the fire fora long time. There was 
perfect stillness at last, and the room was 
full of the scents of hothouse flowers, and 
of a ruddy fire glow in which it was luxury 
to sit onl dream, and there was, it must 


be confessed, a kind of luxury of sadness 
in the reverie to which Alma gave way. 
A sadness which was very far indeed from 
being pain, though as the thought rosé, 
large round tears gathered in Alma’s beau- 
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tiful eyes, and made marks on the sheen 

dress as they fell. She fancied herse 

very unhappy, for she had no experience 
which taught her the great gulf that lies 
between imaginative sorrows which can 
estimate the pathos of their own pain, and 
those vital ones which strike at the ve 

root of thought; and she believed herself 
just now to have come toa point in her 
life when a great many cherished illusions 
must be parted with, and a reality she was 
not prepared for embraced. Henceforth, 
she was saying to herself, there would be 
much of solitude in her life, and if any 
important decision had to be made she 
must make it alone ; and, what was worse, 
without any clear principles or even defi- 
nite wishes to shape her determination 
upon. She had, she told herself, grown 
out of many splendid hopes of her youth, 
and the failure consisted rather‘in that she 
was disenchanted with herself than with 
her old ideals. The objects she had 
longed for might even be near, ready for 
her to take; But she doubted very much 
her own strength to choose them now, or 
rather to be satisfied when chosen. Was 
it strength or weakness, reasonableness or 
folly, she asked herself with a touch of 
self-contempt, which made her see the de- 
sirableness of opposite goods so strongly 
that she could not heartily wish for any- 
thing ? or was she really at twenty so 
dusty and dried up with the worldliness 
she had imbibed from her childhood as to 
have no power of feeling vividly, only 
this horrible power of thinking, of weigh- 
ing everything in the balance and findin 

it wanting? Why had Agatha deserte 

her? Agatha, through whose imagina- 
tion she had been used to look at the 
world, who had invested the amusements 
and pursuits they had shared together 
with something from herself that made 
them worth living for. Why had Agatha, 
suddenly at the end of one month of 
absence, come back translated as it were 
into a new world, the entrance gate to 
which was forever shut to Alma? Why 
had she deliberately stripped off the halo 
she had herself given from all their aims 
and pleasures, pronouncing them hollow 
and unsatisfying, and then stepped out 
into a sphere whose pure, cold, dazzling 
air Alma felt she could not breathe. Her 
hand strayed once«during these thoughts 
to Agatha’s letter lying on her lap, but she 
did not take itup. It wasnouse. It was 
too far off from her to be any help. The 


inward spiritual experiences it treated of 
were, for her, too unreal to have any com- 
fort in them. Tears of real pain, but of 
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her eyes as she murmured to herself,— 


For this on death my wrath I wreak ; 
He. put our lives so far apart we cannot hear 
each other speak. 


Was the misfortune less when some- 
thing else than death did this? when the 
body was: left and the audible voice, and 
it was the soul that had gone too far off 
for thought to pass between it and those 
it had left? What silence was there so 
terrible as the silence that comes between 
souls that can no longer make each other 
understand however loud they speak, or 
however closely and lovingly they whis- 
per in the ear? Forever, Alma said to 
herself, must this silence reign between 
herself and her best-loved sister; and 
now Constance, her nursery companion, 
who had clung to her trembling a few 
hours ago, had been borne off — rather 
by the course of events, it seemed, than 
her own free will—into this unknown 
world of matrimony, to which certainly 
love had not given her. a golden key. 
How would she fare in it? Was hers the 
substantial, real world, and Agatha’s only 
shadow; or was it just the other way? 
Was there a real world possible for those 
who, having tasted of the Sodom apples, 
had lost the power of distinguishing sub- 
stance from shadow? Alma smiled with 
a little scorn of her self-scorn, as she 
asked the question, and then proceeded 
to justify it by a rapid survey of the lives 
she knew felt sseney Aunt West’s, 
robbed of ‘the spice of romance she had 
credited it with, beginning under false ex- 
pectations, and ending in gloom; her 
mother’s, which to outsiders looked such 
a brilliant example of rewarded love, but 
from which, as she knew, love had lon 
since been crowded out by hosts of un- 
easy cares and paltry ambitions. After 
all, since this same dust of care choked all 
roads alike, did it matter much by which 
gate one entered on one’s destiny, love or 
worldly prudence? Had not Constance 
after all done well in ignoring the gate, 
and choosing what appeared the least up- 
hill road, strewn with fewest stones to 
hurt her feet? 

Alma thought she was really pondering 
this problem in the abstract, and trying to 
give it a dispassionate answer; and, all 
the time, it was not Constance’s decision 
she was looking at. Her thoughts, like 
birds on the wing, were hovering, but 
never settling round an application of the 
question that concerned herself. There 





it was in the distance, a very up-hill road, 
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but the gate looked golden enough. She 
was not nearly ready for a detision yet. 
She might never be ready, she told her- 
self, but meanwhile there was at least 
interest in glancing furtively that way 
sometimes. If she could but see how the 
road would look a little further on! If 
the hand that offered the key would re- 
move some stones out of the way she was 
required to walk in; if he would even 
leave off putting down fresh stones; or if 
— if —looking down into hersoul she could 
find strength to choose the stony path, 
and find the same strange satisfaction in 
it that he seemed to find! Well — well — 
Constance’s marriage, and yesterday’s dis- 
play, and the invitation sent to Lord An- 
stice, that was due to his cousin, were 
threads of circumstance certainly not draw- 
ing her that way. She saw how they 
were being woven about her, and won- 
dered whether she, like Constance, would 
wake up some day to find herself bound 
to a course she only half “we bya 
million slender invisible threads, that 


could only be broken by the strength of a 
Hercules. 

Alma had ample time for all these spec- 
ulations, for this was one of the evenings 
when her father was not likely to return 
home till very late; and under pretext of 
fatigue she and her mother had decided 


on keeping on their afternoon dresses, and 
indulging in a second tea in the inner 
drawing-room, instead of dinner. 

Lady Rivers dearly loved this indul- 
gence, but sternly refused it to herself, 
except on rare occasions, for fear her ser- 
vants should guess that its enjoyment 
consisted in its being a renewal of old 
habits. When, an hour later, she and 
Alma were sitting together, with a com- 
fortable meal spread on a small table by 
the fire,and a knock came at the front 
door, her face showed an extremity of dis- 
may at which Alma could not help smiling. 

“Will Preston be so absurd as to let 
any one in?” she cried. “ What o’clock 
is it, Alma? Only a quarter past eight! 
We could not be supposed to be taking 
tea after dinner, and with Jatés and jelly 
on the table, at this hour.” 

“Only a very charitable person would 

ive us the benefit of such a supposition, 
f am afraid, mamma. But don’t be 
alarmed. 1 assure you I have seen Lady 
Forest sit down to tea on Sunday even- 
ing with a plate of radishes before her; 
and if our visitor at this untimely hour 
proves to be one of her set, I will take an 
opportunity of mentioning the circum- 
stance.” 
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“ Pray don’t be so absurd. Stay! It 
was not your father’s knock; but surely 
that is his footstep on the stairs. 

a comfort that it is only your father!” 

But Lady Rivers rejoiced too soon. It 
was indeed the face of Lord Justice Rivers 
that appeared when the door opened ; but 
other steps followed his to the inner room ; 
and before she had finished her exclama- 
tions of surprise at her husband’s unex- 
pected return, Wynyard Anstice had 
shaken hands with Alma, and was making 
his way towards her, with a look on his 
face half deprecatory, half mischievously 
triumphant, such as he used to confront 
her with in long-past days, when he had 
been deputed by the schoolroom party to 
confess some desperate piece of mischief, 
in which all the juniors had been involved 
with him. ; 

“I am perfectly aware I am doing what 

ou don’t like in coming here this even- 
ing,” the look said; “but I don’t mean 
you to be angry with me. I am throwing 
myself on the good-natured side of your 
character, in whose existence I always 
mean to believe, however much your 
actions towards me belie it.” 

She had never been able to resist feeling 
a sort of motherliness towards him, which 
his boyish confidence in her had called out 
in old times; and even now, vexed as she 
was, his winning face and manner con- 
quered her again; and she shook hands 
and answered his inquiries after the newly- 
made Lady Forest with less coldness than 
had lately marked her attitude towards 
this least desirable of all Alma’s lovers, 
She did not even attempt to telegraph her 
vexation on to her husband; there was no 
use: in directing displeased glances to- 
wards Sir Francis Rivers, for-he never 
saw them. If he had ever listened to her 
hints about the undesirableness of encour- 
aging Wynyard Anstice’s intimacy with 
the family, he had utterly forgotten by 
this time that such words had ever been 
spoken; and now he sat down with a pro- 
voking smile of complacency on his face, 
satisfied that he had done a sensible thing 
in bringing home an old family friend, on 
a vacant onenng and thus securing pleas- 
ant occupation.for the ladies of the house, 
while he was set free to enjoy the rare lux- 
ury of lounging in his easy-chair with an 
uncut quarterly which he had already taken 
from a_ side-table in passing, and was 
nursing lovingly on his knee. 

“ Ah,” he said, glancing towards the 
table by the fire, sb then at his wife, “I 
need not have dined at the club if I had 
known I should be released so early; we. 
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would have had high tea om pew: my dear, 
in memory of old days, I might almost 
have fancied ourselves back in our cham- 
bers at Gate Street, when the children 
were babies, and dinners were luxuries 
reserved for high days.” 

Lady Rivers kept her face stcadily 
turned towards the cup she was filling 
during this speech, and only Alma saw the 
beautiful look that shone from Wynyard 
Anstice’s eyes towards her father. It 
stirred her with a vivid feeling that had 
pleasure, and a little pain init too. She 
liked to see her father appreciated, above 
most things, but she was not sure that she 
wanted Wynyard Anstice to admire him 
exactly for the reason in his thoughts now. 
Encouragement in being unconventional 
and unworldly was precisely what Wyn- 
yard Anstice did not, in Alma’s estimation, 
require. She might like these qualities in 
him ever so dearly far down in her inmost 
heart, but she saw, at the same time, that 
they would not aid him in paving the 
smooth path she sometimes dreamed they 
might walk in together. The next mo- 
ments brought her unmixed pleasure, for, 
while her father sipped his tea, keeping his 
finger all the while on the page in the quar- 
terly he was longing to plunge into, he 
carried on a desultory conversation with 
his guest, from which it by-and-by ap- 
peared that an essay of Mr. Anstice’s that 
had lately come out in a quarterly journal 
had attracted her father’s attention, and 
won his unqualified approbation as being 
a masterly piece of reasoning, for once un- 
spoiled by reference to any of his own par- 
ticular crotchets. Alma even thought she 
observed a new air of respect in her 
father’s manner, very different from the 
amused indulgence with which he had 
hitherto been in the habit of listening 
to young Anstice’s arguments, when by- 
and by a lively discussion grew out of 
this qualified praise. As she listened, 
turning her head from one speaker to the 
other, and now and then venturing to put 
in a playful word, a change seemed to 
come over her whole person; the cynical, 
weary look left her face ; her brow cleared 
of its weight of discontent ; her eyes took 
a new intensity of color in their blue 
depths ; the drooping mouth became full 
of spirit and tenderness. It was the look 
that was her father’s, but with something 
higher added —a touch of enthusiasm 
that his face had lost. It was her highest 
self uppermost for the moment that looked 
out and showed to some eyes that noted it 
well what a stake it was for which the 
world and love were playing. 
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Meanwhile Lady Rivers was asking 

herself, “ Could anything be more unfortu- 
nate?” Here was all her laborious twelve 
months’ work in the way of being undone, 
by her husband, too! who professed — 
and to do him justice, honestly intended 
—to leave the management of family 
politics in her hands! How it was that, 
with the reputation for wisdom the world 
gave him, he should show himself so thor- 
oughly incompetent whenever he presumed 
to meddle in home affairs, was a standing 
— to her, and constantly made her 
eel thankful that public business re- 
quired so much less delicate handling than 
private that her husband’s blundering 
could there pass for discretion. If the 
government and the bar had had the same 
opinion of the justice’s ability that long 
experience had brought to his wife, where 
would the prosperity of the family have 
been? It was indeed well that the coarser 
texture of men’s business was suited to 
their coarser wits. This reflection soothed 
the extremity of Lady Rivers’s irritation, 
and enabled her to see that her own con- 
summate prudence would be best shown to- 
night by standing aside, and letting the 
unfavorable current that had set in run its 
course. So when the happy moment 
came for the justice, when, without rude- 
ness, he could turn to his book, she estab- 
lished herself in a shady corner of the 
sofa, which always meant sleep, and saw 
Alma go to the piano, far away in tle 
arctic regions of the great drawing-room, 
without a word of objection. Open love- 
making she knew she had not to fear, and 
other words, however deep an impression 
they might make on ‘two hearts, might 
easily hereafter be explained away. It 
was, after all, only a desultory conversa- 
tion that set in, in intervals between 
Alma’s playing; a few sentences merged 
into the music, and then taken up again. 
Alma was not in the mood to begin upon 
one of the ey mE half-serious ar- 
guments which for the last year or two, 
since she was quite grown up, had been 
the style of discourse she had usually 
fallen into with her old playmate, and she 
was afraid of getting any nearer to what 
Mr. Carlyle would call “sincere speech.” 
It was not till after quite half an hour’s 
music that she ventured on a remark bear- 
ing in any way on what she was thinking 
about. She had just brought Schumann’s 
“ Schlummerlied” to an end, and with her 
fingers resting on the keys, ready to dash 
into a waltz, if necessary, she said, — 

“T am glad you had the sense not tocon- 
gratulate me when you came in to-day.” 
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“I ama great deal too unhappy myself 
at another defection from our schoolroom 

rty of long ago to think of such a thing. 
There will be no one of us left soon.” 

“Except myself. ‘A scolding woman 
in a wide house.’” 

“ A queen who has driven all her sub- 
jects away, satisfied with the wide house,” 
Anstice corrected, venturing a steady look 
into Alma’s face, that was turned up to 
him with a half-mocking, half-defiant ex- 
pression on it. 

“You think I have hectored my sisters 
out of the house, and the poor boys too. 
What an opinion you must have of my 
temper, to be sure!” 

“You know that was not what I was 
thinking.” 

“ Well, but don’t you want to know how 
we all looked and behaved yesterday ?” 

“ Unexceptionally, I am sure; and, as 
for looks, I suppose none of you can have 
looked at the bride without thinking how 
strongly her likeness to your other sister 
came out under her white veil.” 

“How do you know? Your cousin 
could not have told you that.” 

“ My own eyes did. You don’t believe 
I should lose such an opportunity for a 
critical look at you all, do-you? I was up 
in the gallery all the time watching and 
comparing.” 


“ Comparing?” 

“Yes, I may as well tell you at once 
what I called this evening principally to 
find an opportunity of saying to you. A 
fortnight ago I was in Paris staying with 
a friend whose wife has lately become an 


ardent Roman Catholic. She was full of 
a grand ceremony that was to take place 
at aconvent near. I went with her, and 
through a phalanx of gratings, hada 
glimpse of your sister Agatha, in what I 
suppose was her last public appearance. 
I could not make out the ceremony. It 
seemed to me a sort of travesty of a wed- 
ding followed by a funeral, ‘crowned and 
buried.’ And your sister looked so like 
herself all the while that I had to rub my 
eyes every now and then to be convinced 
I was not dreaming one of our old cha- 
rade-actings over again.” 

“ Do you think she saw you?” 

“Oh, no,-I was cooped up in a crowd 
behind close gratings. I don’t suppose I 
had any right to be there ; but my friend’s 
wife had my edification strongly at heart, 
and stretched a point. I am afraid she is 
founding very false hopes on the interest 
she saw that the ceremony excited in 
me. 

“Tell me again how Agatha looked — 
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was it really as Constance looked yester- 
day?” 

“TI never thought them as much alike 
as other — did, you know, but yester- 
day when I had a moment’s good view of 

our sister Constance, as she turned to you 
just before-kneeling down, I could almost 
have ee myself in that convent chapel 
again, and that the face was Agatha’s, — 
almost for an instant; the second impres- 
sion, of course, was of the difference.” 

“ Tell me about that.” 

“ It is difficult to put into words.” 

“You must try, or you should not have 
begun to speak about it.” 

“ Well, if I must, let me see. I think I 
can only say it was a difference in degree, 
something added to the convent bride’s 
look. The fear on Constance’s face was 
awe on Agatha’s, and the clinging depenc- 
ence which made yesterday’s bride cast so 
many reluctant looks back on you, gave 
Agatha’s eyes an inward expression, as if 
she were gathering strength by thought 
from some felt but unseen presence. I 
don’t know which was the most beautiful 
after all; but Agatha’s face was the thing 
to remember.” 

“And we were none of us there! I 
wonder if we should any of us have so 
much as seen all shat if we had been 
there.” 


So far apart we cannot hear each other speak. 


The words rushed into Alma’s mind 
again, and with fhem came quick tears, 
that having once been indulged refused to 
be sent back to their source unshed. She 
turned her head as far from the light as 
possible, but could not conceal that in an 
instant her face was wet. 

Lady Rivers would have been ready to 
faint with dismay, if she had roused her- 
self at that moment from pleasant dreams 
to such a sight — Alma weeping silently, 
and Wynyard Anstice looking on with an 
intensity of sympathy and emotion on his 
always expressive face, that might well 
make her thankful for the blinding effect 
of tears on Alma. The danger to her was 
only momentary however. Mr. Anstice 
got up hastily and walked to a distant 
table, where, with his back to Alma, he 
stood nervously fingering the ornaments, 
and clasping and unclasping photograph- 
books. “It had been a great shock to him, 
and he had as much need of a struggle to 
get back into his ordinary drawing-room 
self as had Alma. He had never seen 
tears in her eyes in his life before, never. 
Not even in childhood, when at part- 
ings, or meetings, or pathetic readings, 
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which had moved her sisters to tears, she 
had always remained bright and defiant. 
The times when in confidential talk her 
eyes had softened in his sight were epochs 
to be chronicled for the effect they had 
bad far down in his inmost soul. He 
heard a large tear fall on one of the music- 
sheets she was gathering up in her hands, 
as his thoughts reached this point, and it 
sent a thrill through him. A thrill that 
was not all sympathy with her pain, there 
was a ping for himself as well as for her. 
When he had entered the room to-night 
he believed that a contest which had long 
disturbed his life was decided forever, a 
victory won, and that he had ge oe to 
look once more on a lost love. hat was 
there in this sudden rain of tears for Aga- 
tha to water the dead hopes, the buried 
unrest (which he had so congratulated 
himself on having securely buried), and 
cause them to spring up into life again 
stronger and qn thanever? Nothing 
absolutely. It was most unreasonable.to 
feel that by revealing so much of her soul 
to him Alma had laid a new claim on his 
devotion; but he did somehow so feel, and 
he could not all in a moment decide 
whether it was in pain or triumph that he 
took up the old burden again, resolving to 
carry it at all events a little further on the 
road. He only knew that each tear as it 
fell had struck on his heart and left a trace 
there that would not be easily worn out; 
whether it was destined to fester into one 
of those sore. spots that make memory a 
torment or deepen and widen into a foun- 
tain of lifelong joy. Alma was innocent 
of the smallest design or wish to excite so 
much emotion. She was deeply ashamed 
of her tears long before the power to re- 
strain them came, and by the time she had 
strangled the last sob and brought. her 
eyes into something like order the feelin 
that had called them forth had evaporate 
into an absorbing anxiety to look as usual 
when the now fast-approaching inevitable 
moment came, when Lady Rivers should 
awake from her nap and come into the 
room, to-end this perilous interview with 
such words of polite dismissal as she so 
well knew how to administer to an unwel- 
come guest. Alma’s first. sentence when 
she came up to the table and addressed 
Mr. Anstice was spoken in a light, indif- 
ferent tone that jarred strangely on his 
mood. bg. ; 
“You won’t find any record of yester- 
p= — she 4 an were — 
ilty of having ourselves photograp 
en wodlinig dnianem You had b better 
question me unless you have heard all the 
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gossip from your cousin already. I know 

i are quite capable of cross-examining 
im on the minutest details, for you always 

were the newsmonger of our society.” 

He was silent, not being able at once to 
get back into a lightness of tone that would 
match hers; and Alma rattled on, throw- 
ing an accent of warning into her next 
sentence. 

“ Mamma, would you believe it? Mr. 
Anstice will not allow that he took enough 
interest in us to ask his cousin how our 
wedding went off yesterday. Is such total 
lack of curiosity credible in him?” 

Lady Rivers, who had entered the outer 
room just as Alma left the piano, now came 
forward into the circle of lamplight with 
an expression of some anxiety on her face. 
Had maternal vigilance slept too long, and 

iven time for the occurrence of a fright- 
ul calamity? A glimpse at Alma’s tear- 
stained face made her heart absolutely 
stand still, but turning to Wynyard she 
saw a look of pain on his that sent up her 
spirits many degrees at once. Was it 
even better than she had dared to hope? 
Had he spoken again, poor fellow? and 
had Alma, like a sonaiile; girl, given 
him his final dismissal? That would in- 
deed be fortunate, and leave the way clear 
and open for delicate schemes which her 
genius, now that Alma was the only one 
eft to scheme for, was longing to elabo- 
rate. This pleasing supposition lent quite 
a motherly tone of interest to her voice 
and smile, as she turned to the young man, 
who had once long ago, in the character of 
her favorite son’s safest comrade, shared 
her matronly solicitude to a certain small 
extent. 

“We know Mr. Anstice’s friendly feel- 
ing towards the family too well,” she said, 
“not to be sure that mothing. but a really 
pressing engagement would have pre- 
vented his being with us, or, at all events, 
full of thought for us on such an impor- 
tant day.” 

“I had no engagement. I did not 
come to yesterday because I was not 
asked,” he said, looking full at her. Lady 
Rivers did not expect such a bold thrust 
even from Wynyard Anstice’s unconven- 
tional sincerity, but she was equal to the 
occasion. 

“ We hardly thought:a formal invitation 
necessary with you, as our note to your 
cousin warned you of the day; but, how- 
ever, you did not lose anything by not 
coming. We were all too sad to leas- 
ant company, and even Sir Francis broke 
down in his speech. Your cousin will 
have told you.” jie 
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“T have not seen him’ since yesterday 
morning.” 

“He was very undutiful then,” cried 
Alma, whose cheek had burned under her 
mother’s implied falsehood, and who was 
longing to put an end to the conversation. 
“He told me he meant to report himself 
to you on the first moment of his release, 
and seemed perfectly aware that his raison 
d’étre was to see everything with your 
eyes and carry it to you.” 

Mr. Anstice smiled. “I know you have 
a theory of your own about my cousin’s 
character; but now you know him better, 
don’t you see more in him than the sort of 
devoted Smike you chose to fancy him in 
old days?” 

“Smike! Oh no. I never thought of 
anything so racy. My types for you and 

our cousin were taken from a tale of 

adame de Genlis’s we used to read in 
the schoolroom — ‘Alphonse and Thelis- 
mar’—the déréglé young French noble 
and his philosop ical friend, who brought 


him back to reason by discourses on nature 
and the general course of things.” 

“JT hope yesterday made you ashamed 
- the inexactness of your portrait-painting, 
then.’ 

“ Well, I will confess I was a little dis- 
appointed. Lord Anstice did not talk so 


much like Alphonse as I had expected, 
nor display so much devotion to Thelismar 
as (lowering her tone) I perhaps think past 
and present circumstances warrant.” 

“T have always told you you misunder- 
stand those same circumstances.” 

Lady Rivers did not hear the lowered 
tones, but she had caught the word disap- 
pointed and could not resist putting ina 
word on a subject which was always more 
or less in her thoughts whenever she saw 
Alma and Wynyard Anstice together. 

“ You must not be surprised if we all 
feel a little disappointed on first acquaint- 
ance with your cousin. We naturally ex- 
pect a great deal from a person in whose 
favor, as it seems to us, you voluntarily cut 
yourself off from all your prospects in life 
and from your older friends.” 

It was meant for a stinging reproach to 
Wynyard, but all the pain it gave came to 
Alma. To him it was almost incompre- 
hensible,.so distorted was the view of the 
facts to which italluded. Some years ago, 
when the Riverses first knew him, he and 
his younger cousin had been equally de- 

ndent for education and advancement 
in life on the head of their family, a bach- 
elor uncle, with an old title and large un- 
entailed estates. The younger and the 
least-promising lad represented the elder 





branch and was heir to the title, but W 
yard had always been his uncle’s favorite, 
and was looked upon as likely to inherit 
the larger portion of his wealth, till a few 
months before the old man’s death, when 
he managed to quarrel with him on some 
abstract question of principle and conduct, 
and so offended him by maintaining his 
own contrary views, on a public occasion, 
that he was never received into favor 
again. When a little later the uncle died, 
and the will came to be read, it was found 
that the despotic old man had heaped the 
whole of his great wealth on the nephew 
who, though less satisfactory in conduct, 
had allowed his theories to be prescribed 
for him, and left the one best liked to fight 
out a position in the world he had elected 
to live in after fashions of his own. 

This change in Mr. Anstice’s circum- 
stances had occurred about two years ago, 
just at the time when his attachment to 
Alma began to be talked about ; and Lady 
Rivers never could forgive the part he had 
acted in ruining himself. Ifa totally un- 
attached young man of her acquaintance 
chose to a quixotic, and recklessly throw 
away the good gifts fortune had designed 
for him, a quiet pity for his folly, and a 
resolute avoidance of him in future, was 
all the notice that it was necessary for her 
to take of his misconduct. But when the 
young man had already taken the liking of 
a girl of good position into his keeping, 
and when that girl was her own most at- 
tractive daughter, the indignation that 
swelled her motherly heart was too bitter 
to be quietly borne. ‘ It was always 
waking up and rousing her into expres- 
sions of hostility that her better judgment 
deprecated — the more so as Alma could 
never be made to express satisfactory con- 
demnation of her lover’s conduct. Yet 
the invectives were not altogether lost. 
Alma did not acquiesce when her mother 
told her again and again that Wynyard 
Anstice’s real care to win her was to be 
estimated by the lightness with which he 
had thrown away the conditions that made 
such winning possible; but the words 
rankled and made a sore wound in her 
mind that winced whenever it was touched. 
The pain she felt just now stung her into 
something like defiance, and determined 
her to persevere in the low-toned talk it 
was meant to interrupt. 

“Tam really sorry you did not see your 
cousin yesterday afternoon,” she said ; “I 
had given him a message for you, and he 
promised me to look you up, in whichever 
of your haunts you might be.” 

“ The haunt which actually held me was 
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one where I don’t think his courage would 
have been sufficient to induce him to fol- 
low me. At the time when your party 
broke up, I was speaking in a lecture- 
room in an out-of-the-way place in the east 
end, at a meeting convened to discuss 
woman’s suffrage, among other social 
questions.” 

Alma’s face clouded again; every fresh 
instance of Mr. Anstice’s disposition to 


take up unpopular subjects, struck her as 


a sort of slight to herself. 
“ How can ap go to such places? mak- 
ing people talk of you, and hindering your 


’ getting on in your profession, and lowering 


papa’s opinion of your good sense. Why 
can’t you give up such freaks now?” she 
asked, putting a greater amount of plead- 
ing in her voice than she was quite aware 


“1 did not intend to take part in the dis- 
cussion when I went in; I was moved to 
it by what I thought unfair hostility shown 
towards a lady, who got up in the body of 
the meeting and pleaded woman’s rights, 
not so much to votes as to wider spheres 
of work, in a speech that was a good deal 
above the heads of most of the people 
there. I will confess, however, that I was 
struck with her remarks before the row 
began, and with herself too, for she was 
no common-looking person, I can tell you, 
in spite of the company she had got her- 
self among. Perhaps some a I 
don’t say myself, but some people — might 
even have thought it worth while to miss a 
wedding breakfast for the sake of hearing 
and seeing her.” 

“Then I suppose she is young and 
handsome, in spite of Punch’s last week’s 
picture. But she must bea monster to 
go to a meeting of rough people, and get 
up and speak. I can’t think how you can 
defend such conduct.” 

“I don’t defend it; I only say that be- 
ing present I was struck with what she 
said, and how she looked while saying it.” 

“ So handsome?” 

“No, not at all handsome, but a very 
unforgettable face all the same.” 

“ Did you make out her name?” 

“I heard it spoken by some people 
near, Miss Moore — Katharine Moore, I 
believe they called her; and as you seem 
curious about her looks, here is an outline 
sketch I took of her before I grew too 
much interested in what she was saying 
to do anything but listen.” 

Q reangg ry hora a“ se 

ma repea the name mus , as 
she examined a pocket-book — on 
which was sketched hastily, but effectively, 





a strongly-featured, expressive face, with 
dark, level brows, wide forehead, full, well- 
shaped mouth, and indented chin. 

“ Katharine Moore — how strange — I 
believe she must be the elder of the two 
sisters to whom Aunt West ——” 

Alma merged short, arrested by an 
agonized look from her mother; and 
Lady Rivers finished her sentence. “One 
of the orphans whom my sister, Mrs. 
West, has received into her house as com- 
panions to her daughter.” 

“Poor little Emmie West,” said Alma 
quickly, to stop further explanation, “ how 
will she like companions who get them- 
selves into rows at public meetings, I won- 
der? I must go and look her up, I think, 
now that all our gaieties are over.” 

“Miss West!” cried Anstice. “ Ah, 
she was not at the wedding any more than 
myself then? Why should not | look her 
up, that we may condole with each other, 
and then perhaps ” (with,a malicious smile 
towards Alma) I shall see my lady orator 

in. 

Mr. Anstice took his departure soon 
after this, and Alma got a lecture from her 
mother for making her eyes red, for show- 
ing too much interest in Wynyard An- 
stice’s doings, and for bringing in her 
aunt’s name in conversation, with people 
who did pot belong to the family. How 
strange it was that she who was reputed 
so clever should make more mistakes than 
Constance ever did, and never allow her 
mother the repose of feeling she might be 
trusted. 

It certainly had not been a pleasant 
evening ; and yet Alma, as she sat starin 
into her bedroom fire before going to bed, 
felt not rye perhaps, but fuller of life 
than she had felt for many long days. 
The hurry of vy ao Power and gaieties in 
which she lived had lately been growing so 
meaningless and vapid to her, it was a 
comfort to be raised out of its dust, even 
by sensations of pain — pain of such sort 
at least as this ome reflections, and 
the sight of Wynyard Anstice had brought 
with it. It was not a new pain, nor evena 
new light upon it, only the old puzzle that 
she had pondered again and again. Could 
he really love her, so very much as his eyes 
sometimes said, when his own hand had 
put away the right to ask for her, and 
when even now he was putting all manner 
of crotchets before the purpose of climb- 
ing — up again to such a height as 
would enable her to look upon him with 
favor once more? If Alma had been 
asked if she could appreciate the senti- 
ment of the poet-soldier, who sang, — 
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I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more, 


she would have answered, “Yes, cer- 


_tainly;” but then surely ¢ia¢ meant honor 


such as the world could recognize — honor 
that could be reflected back in a halo 
round the beloved head; not subtle scru- 
ples like these, self-sacrifices that nobody 
asked —delicate weighings of more or 
less worth in work for the world, such as 
the world would never understand, and 
that were due to some overstrained, un- 
a sense of duty to powers out of 
sight. 

“Surely such mere floating thought- 
motes as these ought to be blown away by 
the strong —< of passion? What was 
the worth of a love that barriers unseen by 
most eyes could hold back? Sadly, after’ 
long musing, Alma gave the old answer to 
this question, and then she knelt down and 
went through her prescribed round of 
evening devotions, not recognizing that the 
decision she had just come to was a dis 


tinct denial of there being any unseen 


presences to pray to. 





From Maemillan’s Magazine. 
IDYLLIC POETRY. * 


THERE are flowers whose beauty needs 
no discoverer. A tangle of white roses, 
creeping up the arms of an ancient yew, a 
regiment of lilies in a cottage garden — 
these, and such as these, cannot escape 
notice. Whoever passes that way in his 
daily walks must see them, unless the see- 
ing eye has been denied him. They com- 
mand attention and admiration. There is 
no need of sending worshippers to their 


‘shrine. But if perchance some lover of 


flowers knows where to find the ivy-leaved 
campanula, or, better still, if he can tell of 
a spot urder fragrant fir-trees where the 
tall gentian. hides its delicate blue blossoms 
among thick masses of heath, we may 
thank him for the tidings, for we might 
live long in the neighborhood and never 
chance upon these hidden beauties. 

So in the world of poetry. There are 
poems which cannot be compared to any 
single flower, but rather to the tops of a 
tropical forest, filled with light, motion, 
and color. These belong to the epic or- 
der. Others are small, and make a single 
impression, but are perfect in form, color, 
and fragrance, like the rose. Such are 
many lyrical. poems, which live in the re- 
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not require to be discovered by a wanderer 
in bypaths, But there are flowers which 
not every one loves, and some who pass 
them by would pronounce their form insig- 
nificant, their tints faded, their scent un- 
pleasing. The discovery of their charms 
is the reward of the careful and.close ob- 
server. So there are ms which are 
special favorites with a few but which oth- 
ers count as slight and fanciful, best left 
in obscurity. The judgment of the ma- 
jority sets this mark upon idyllic poetry, 
Even the greatest poems in this order 
have not been universally admired. But, 
as the observer of nature will bring a 
friend to the flower which, as he thought, 
gave a nymph-like grace to the copse, lent 
a special charm to the moor, or lit up the 
river bank, so the reader of poetry will try 
to impart to others the pleasure he has re- 
ceived, 
Definitions are always difficult to frame, 
and in matters of poetry often impossible. 
Idyllic poetry cannot be defined in terms 
that would satisfy a logician. It were as 
easy to describe a mass of cloud and 


‘| shower once seen passing along the moun- 


tainous coast across an arm of the sea, 
with a square block of hill in black shadow 
to the left, while the rounded mist and 
streaming rain were lit with wonderful yet 
delicate colors—no positive tints like 
those of a sunset — but a marvellous in- 
weaving of subtlest harmonies. It wasa 
sight to see, to remember, to dream of; 
not to describe, scarcely even for the gen- 
ius of Turner himself :to.paint. Neither 
can idyllic poetry be defined, for the effects 
on which it depends are often equally sub- 
tle. Idyllic poems cannot be caught, and 
penned, like a flock of sheep in a pound, 
until they are all numbered. The idyll has 
a habit of breaking bounds, and may be 
found now and thenin epic territory. The 
idyllic sentiment is not unfrequently to be 
seen in lyrical poetry, and sometimes an 
epi looks. decidedly idyllic. ; 
here is no outward and visible sign 
separating idyllic from epic.poetry, except 
the apparently trivial mark o length 
The idyll cannot be long, neither can the 
true epic be short. The sweep and mighty 
current which are necessary characteristics 
of the latter are characteristically absent 
from the former. On this side, as, perhaps 
in a less degree, on the other, the distinc- 
tion must be felt rather than seen. The 
idyll is less elevated in tone than the epic, 
less intense than lyrical poetry. This‘may 
best be shown where twa of the kinds are 
brought into vivid contrast. Thus Milton, 
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of the epic, introduces some score of epic 
lines into his “ Lycidas,” beginning, — 
Last came, and last did go, 
The pilot of the Galilzan lake; 


and ending with the stern allusion to false 
shepherds, the grim wolf, and “that two- 
handed engine at the door.” This is a 
“strain of higher mood ;” and the poet, 
who on another occasion, 


intends to soar 
Above the Aonian mount, 


quickly brings back the piringe to the for- 
mer key. How clearly, with his poet’s 
tact, he feels and notes the change ! — 


Return, Alpheus ; the dread voice is past 
That shrunk thy streams: return, Sicilian 


muse, , 
And call the vales, and bid them hither cast 
Their bells and flowerets of a thousand hues, 


If we find here the bucolic pipe sound- 
ing unwonted notes, we may observe also 
in epic poems that a restful change is pro- 
duced by idyllic passages. A fine example 
is the description of the shield in the 
eighteenth Iliad. 

The most obvious distinction between 
idyllic and lyrical poetry lies in the metre. 
This may seem a highly artificial method 
of distinguishing the two, but it is not so 
altogether. Idyllic poetry avoids intensit 
and rapid motion. Lyrics are usually bot 
intense and rapid, and being cast into cor- 
responding metres, may commonly be 
identified at a glance. It is possible for 
some portion of the idyllic sentiment to 
wander into lyric poetry, but it can hardly 
find proper expression in lyric measures. 

The most perfect metre for idylls in an- 
cient languages is the hexameter, as mod- 
ified for the purpose by Theocritus. In 
modern languages, perhaps with the exce 
tion of German, the dactylic hexameter is 
intolerable. It is, therefore, replaced on 
the cy pres principle, by modifications of 
the heroic measures. 

The older masters of the idyll — Clem- 
ent Marot, Spenser, Milton —vary their 
verse to a considerable extent, and do 
almost everything except transgress into 
the epic region on the one hand, or the 
lyric on the other. Mr. Tennyson keeps 
usually to the five iambic feet. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold adopts the stanza. But 
I know of no instance in which a. good 
poet uses metres for idyllic purposes which 
are not idyllic, ¢z., which are too stately 
on the one hand or too lively on the other, 
except, indeed, where he may vary his key 
for a moment, or may introduce a song, as 
Spenser does his fourth zclogue. 
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But another note of the idyll is that it 
always tells or hints at more or less of a 
story. Something of human interest, 
something more than the expression of a 
bare sentiment, is always introduced ; and, 
bearing this in mind, we shall be able ra- 
tionally to distinguish some poems from 
idylls, which otherwise we could only feel 
to belong to a different order. 

The idyll is a little picture, a poem im- 
parting a single impression, or describin 
a single scene. So far the definition woul 
include many lyrical poems. Take, for 
example, the following from Shelley : — 


A widow bird sat mourning for her love 
Upon a wintry bough ; 

The frozen wind kept on above, 
The freezing stream below. 


There was no leaf upon the forest bare, 
No flower upon the ground ; 

And little motion in the air 
Except the mill-wheel’s sound, 


The passion, the rapidity, the intensity, 
which usually Setingene yrical from idyl- 
lic poetry are here absent. This exquisite 
little poem is essentially picturesque. Or 
rather, perhaps, it resembles the effect 
produced by music. No clear intellectual 
idea is conveyed by the poet to the reader. 
Scarcely is a definite picture suggested to 
his mind. It is a sentiment which is con- 
veyed, The poem isthe wire along which 
the current passes, causing the reader to 
feel with the writer. : 
What definite idea does a sonata of 
Beethoven suggest? It is dangerous to 
say; but it affects you as he meant it 
should. So with this and many other 
poems of Shelley. But we must not sup- 
pose because they are undefined, sugges- 
tive, uninformed by strong passion, that 
they are therefore idyllic. The metre is 
svcd rather than idyllic; yet in this case 
the metre is perhaps hardly decisive. In- 
tensity there is, as always in Shelley, who 
is an eosentealy Wie poet. Yet the inten- 
sity is here subdued and kept well below 
the surface. It might, therefore, be con- 
tended, and it has often been argued, that 
this is a good example of an idyll. It 
may rather. be compared with Greek epi- 
ainer of the 5 uy class, which pass into 
rical poems by shades too gradual for 
efinition. Take for example this transla- 
tion from Sappho, given by Mr. Dodd in 
his “ Epigrammatists : ” — 


The cool, low-babbling stream, 
*Mid quince-groves deep, 

And gently rustling leaves, 
Bring on soft sleep. 
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It is true that this is but a fragment of a 
longer poem, the remainder of which is 
lost to us. Still the fragment is perfect 
in itself, and for our purposes may be 
quoted as though the poetess had written 
only so much as Hermogenes has pre- 
served. So taken, it forms an exact par- 
allel to the poem of Shelley quoted above. 

Each suggests a picture, and conveys a 
sentiment much after the fashion of music. 
Both are picturesque, subdued, and tran- 
quil; and so far approach the idyllic type. 
But their metre, shortness, and, above all, 
the absence of direct human interest, for- 
bid us to class them with the idyll proper. 
No poem, which is merely sentimental, or 
which gives a picture of still life, can be 
properly reckoned as idyllic. 

This distinction will, perhaps, be better 
understood by reference to an example. 
Mr. Clough has a very beautiful poem, the 
undersong of which is the line, — 


Home, Rose, and home, Provence and La 
alie ; 


in which he describes a French girl driv- 
ing home her cows and thinking of an ab- 
sent lover. In this very good, and even 
typical, specimen of the idyll, the charac- 
teristics marking it off from the last-quoted 
poems are plainly to be seen. The pas- 
toral element is retained, a story of human 
interest is hinted, and the little picture is 
set in charming natural scenery. A de- 
scription of French mountains capped with 
snow, and a thunderstorm rolling upin the 
valley, would in no case have been an 
idyll. Had the action of the poem been 
made more vivid, ending in some catas- 
trophe, it might have become a ballad. 
As it is it remains an idyll, neither more 
nor less, and very charming in its kind. 
From considering what the idyll is not, 
I have been led to give an example of 
what it is, or rather may be. For idyllic 
poetry is a wide and subdivided field; and, 
if Mr. Clough’s poem. be typical, as has 
been asserted, it is not meant that all 
idylls are to be referred to it as the stand- 
ard. It belongs to one division, and is 
rather a good example to take, because, 
while perfect in its kind, it approaches in 
tone and treatment to another division. 
Idyllic poems fall into three classes. The 
first contains those idealized poems, which 
are usually called pastoral, in which coun- 
try life is described, not as it is, but as it is 
poetically imagined to be; and imaginary 
characters are introduced, either for poet- 
ical purposes simply or with a veiled but 
easily understood allusion to real and liv- 
ing persons. The second is realistic, giv- 
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ing a picture of actual life. To this divi 
sion Mr. Clough’s poem clearly belon 
since it describes nothing that may not be 
conceived as having actually happened. 
The third, which may be treated as a sub- 
division of the first, is composed of memo- 
rial idylls. 

I take the second of these divisions first, 
and for this reason: I wish if possible to 
induce my readers to do justice to the 
idyll, and would therefore approach them 
by the side where prejudice is least strong. 
It will be well, therefore, to abstain at first 
from saying much about imaginary shep- 
herds, and the rest of pastoral symbolism, 
the bare mention of which will make some 
critics stand to theirarms. Let me rather 
 f that the idyll need not be pastoral at 
all,and very often is realistic enough to 
satisfy the most practical of the dwellers 
in Gath. Be it admitted, then, that the 
idealized idyll, or pastoral poem, had until 
lately fallen into discredit, from which, 
perhaps, it has not wholly recovered. The 
words “idyllic sentiment” are sometimes 
even now used—as by Mr. Mackenzie 
Wallace in his “ Russia” —as the equiv- 
alent of something wholly fanciful and 
unreal, This fall was the effect of the 
reaction naturally meen upon the 
abuse of idyllic symbolism. Clement 
Marot is a poet whom not many would 
care to read in the original. But since 
Mr. Henry Morley published a charming 
sketch of him and his work, every one 
ought to know that Marot set the fashion 
in his day of disguising real personages 
under the idyllic mask. He wrote of him- 
self as a shepherd, of the king as Pan, of 
the persecuting dignitaries of the Church 
as wolves. Spenser copied Marot prett 
closely in “The Shepherd’s Calendar.” 
But the conceit, which was charming in 
those older poets, was afterwards worn 
threadbare by over use. The reasons 
which made it desirable to disguise allu- 
sions to fact under the likeness of fable 
passed away; and the symbolism which 
had covered stern realities was decked 
with ribbons and set up for admiration 
in the court of love. Every small poet 
was constantly appealing to imaginary 
shepherds to tell him, tell him what had 
become of his shepherdess, until people 
became heartily tired of Strephon and 
— with their sheep, crooks, and fal- 
als. 

Pope, in his “ Discourse on Pastoral 
Poetry,” says: “There are not a greater 
number of any sort of verses than those 
called pastorals, nor a smaller of those 
which are truly so.” His early efforts 
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must be classed with the majority, and 
only succeeded in showing that the age 
could not produce excellence of this kind. 
A great admirer of Pope, William Shen- 
stone, thought himself entitled to use pas- 
toral imagery, because he lived retired 
in the country, or, in his own phrase, “ va- 
cant in the rural cave,” marked “the 
lab’ring hind invert the soil,” and had leis- 
ure to prophesy that 


elegance, with coy, judicious hand, 
Shall cull fresh flow’rets for Ophelia’s tomb. 


His verses gave evidence of a gentle, 
kindly nature, but of very little more, and 
he contributed to bring round the time 
when a reader, on seeing a pastoral ode, 
would immediately shut the book. Meta- 
phor is not necessarily insincere, but in 
the hands of poets of that age it became 
so. The curtain was the picture. Art 
was not disguised, nor did it in turn dis- 
guise a reality of genuine feeling. 

Pastoral poetry came to have Watteau 
for its painter, and took the style of the 
siécle Louis Quatorze, where 


all is glistening show, 
Like the idle gleam that December’s beam 
Can dart on ice and snow. 


Idyllic sentiment, idyllic painting, and 
idyllic poetry were appropriated by the 
French court, and became hollow, rouged, 
and false, like it. We have long since 
escaped from the glamor of those enchant- 
ments, and are beginning to recover from 
the reaction which followed them. 

But for the great benefit, and with a 
view to the gradual education of those who 
imagine that Sévres china shepherds and 
shepherdesses haunt all ey poetry, 
the fact must be established that idylls are 
not necessarily pastoral, nor are pastoral 
poems necessarily unreal. In ore po- 
etry an incident may be described having 
no relation whatever to oxen and sheep; 
or if shepherds are introduced, their talk 
may be perfectly, and even realistically, 
natural. If we want to see what the idyll 
originally was, we must turn to Theocri- 
tus ; a in his genuine idylls we shall find 
both idealized and realistic poems. In 
him, at least, there is no “ middle wall of 
partition” between the two kinds. A 
pastoral poem may be idealized by him, 
but quite as often it is not. In many in- 
stances his shepherds talk very naturally 
— sometimes rather coarsely ; these poems 
being tolerably faithful transcripts of the 
actual converse of goat-herds and ox-herds, 
with just those changes in language, and 
addition of point and a poetic flavor in 
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places, which are necessary to redeem the 
whole from vulgarity, and to keep weari- 
ness away from the mind of the reader. 
Very parallel with these, and strictly in 
the same class, are the charming “ Poems 
in the Dorset Dialect,” for which the 
present generation is so much indebted to 
Mr. Barnes. But Theocritus often writes 
in the same manner on quite other sub- 
jects, and presents us with a scene from 
other kinds of life. In the second idyll, 
for example, a girl tries to recover the 
affections of a lover by magical charms; 
and the undersong or recurring line 
throughout the first part of the poem is 
addressed to the wryneck, which is bound 
to the magi¢ wheel, and whose cries are 
supposed to attract the lover to the house. 
In another poem two friends meet, and 
the one narrates how, on the precedin 

night, he opened a particularly good jar o 
wine, and there was “a sweet drinking ;” 
and how a quarrel came about between 
him and his mistress. At another time a 


“ spring journey ” to a festival is described, 
with the songs sung on the way; and the 
party is left enjoying midday repose ina 
reed-bed by the roadside, shaded overhead 
by poplars and elms, a sacred spring trick- 
ling hard by from a nymph-haunted_ cave ; 


the merry din of the grasshoppers was 
heard from the branches ; the croaking of 
the tree-frog from the thicket; larks and 
siskins sang, and the stock-dove mourned ; 
the yellow bees flew over the water, and 
all smelt of the rich heat — smelt of the 
coming summer. Or, again, Theocritus 
tells how one Syracusan lady comes to 
visit another ; how they chat together, and 
go forth into the perils of the street, where 
the horseguards frighten them much, and 
where the people “ push like pigs ” to the 
festival of Adonis. There is nothing pas- 
toral, or fanciful, or mythological about 
these poems. They are simply character- 
istic sketches; sometimes almost photo- 
graphic in their fidelity to actual life. 

hose, therefore, who object altogether 
to allegory and symbolism, need not turn 
away at once from a poem which is called 
an idyll, because it may happen to suit 
them very well. 

It is right, perhaps, to dwell upon this 
side of idyllic poetry, because there are 
those who will appreciate it, while they 
will wholly refuse to place,as I do, the 
ideal and pastoral poems at the head of 
the idyllic class. Some reasons for this 
preference will be given presently. Mean- 
time we must subdivide those poems, 
which depart more or less completely from 
actual life, and introduce mythological per- 
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sons and idealized shepherds, into two 
divisions. First and highest come those 
which are in no. sense allegories ; which 
convey no veiled or secondary meaning; 
which deal with fancy because it is more 
poetical than fact, with imaginary charac- 
ters, because they have a charm of their 
own not found in the actual world. In 
such poems a favorite subject is Polyphe- 
mus, and his hopeless love for the sea- 
nymph, who jests at and avoids him. 
Most readers of poetry know how, in 
Theocritus, the grotesquely uncouth mon- 
ster is made to sit, looking seaward, on a 
rock, and soothe his love for Galatea by 
song and the pipe; while she, as he de- 
scribes her, “ whiter than curd, softer than 
the lamb, more skittish than a calf, whose 
skin is smoother and firmer than the unripe 
grape,” mocks him from amid the waves, 
until he wishes that he had been born 
with fins; and takes comfort at last in 
the philosophic reflection that “ he can find 
a handsomer Galatea if this one scorns 
him.” All lovers of music know how ad- 
mirably Handel, in his “ Acis and Gala- 
tea,” has caught and expressed the idyllic 
sentiment in some of its aspects. 

But the most highly idealized poem of 
Theocritus is the first, which has also 
influenced later poetry far more than any 
of the others. From this idyll Virgil and 
Milton have sought inspiration, and indeed 
have translated portions of it almost ex- 
actly. Thyrsis anda shepherd meet and 
challenge each other to play or sing: but 
to pipe at noonday is not safe; they fear 
Pan, who then rests, wearied with his 
hunting; and his anger is easily roused. 
So they agree that Thyrsis should sing the 
ode which describes the fate of Daphnis, 
which twice over at least has been hon- 
ored by imitation. This poem is wholly 
ideal: this is to say, its personages are the 
creation of poetic fancy; it contains no 
allusion, direct or indirect, to living men and 
their affairs. The Daphnis, over whom 
the lament is pronounced, never really 
either lived or died. More than this, the 
persons introduced in this kind of poetry 
do not speak altogether the language of 
real men and women; and some of the 
characters and incidents are purely fanci- 
ful. The idyll of this highest kind deals 
with a wholly ideal world, the very essence 
and charm of which is that it is other than 
the world of our practical acquaintance. 

There is usually no great or lasting 
difference between this and the next sub- 
division, consisting of poems with mytho- 
logical or fanciful machinery, but which 
are governed by a covert allusion to the 
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actual world and contemporary person- 


ages. Virgil has, as many think, spoilt his 


eclogues by making them allusive instead 
of purely ideal. But who. cares now 
whether or not Tityrus had an actual pro- 
totype, or if Gallus and Lycoris reall 
lived in the poet’s circle of acquaintance 

We read the poems as poems, not as 
illustrations of the history of the time; 
and so the characters have become for us 
purely ideal, whatever was meant by the 
poet, or understood by his contemporaries. 
It may be added, as a testimony to the 
value of those poems, which it seems just 
now to be the fashion to decry, that they 
contain a greater number of often-quoted 
lines than almost any others of equal 
length; a test of merit, not indeed con- 
clusive, yet worthy of consideration. Marot 
and Spenser also, as has been already re- 
marked, introduced thinly-veiled allusions 
into their idylls, and used them to some 
extent for argumentative or controversial 
purposes. We may admit at once that 
this practice is thoroughly contrary to the 
spirit of idyllic poetry, and poetically 
wrong. But who cares now that Algrind 
was Archbishop Grindal? The contro- 
versial meaning is gone; the poetry re- 
mains. So old builders satirized the regular 
clergy in the sculpture of their cathedrals. 
The satire was out of place, and artisti- 
cally bad; but it hardly now affects our 
enjoyment of the whole structure. Time 
has worn away, of veiled for us the false, 
and left the true. In any new poem of 
the idyllic kind the intrusion of controver- 
sial matter, or of current allusions, should 
be sternly condemned. But in old poems 
we need take no account of them, for they 
will not interfere with our pleasure unless 
we force them to do so. Virgil and Spen- 
ser have a strong tendency to be idyllic, 
even when they undertake to be epic; and 
those portions of their works which are 
cast in the idyllic mould have high and 
peculiar merits, which need not be spoilt 
for us by temporary defects. 

The third and last division of idyllic poet- 
ry is that which its poets have consecrated 
to the memory of departed friends, in 
which shine the names of Moschus, Milton, 
Shelley, and Arnold. The idyll has been 
considered peculiarly fit for the expression 
of grief. Those who have so used it have 
thought that private joy or sorrow may 
well be the motive power which brin 


poetry into existence, but that it should 

shown to the public only under a veil of 
art and in an idealized form. That which 
a true poet pleases to give us we must 
accept as it is, and enjoy the beauties it 
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displays. If aman of genius chooses to 
proclaim his inmost feelings without dis- 
guise, we must be grateful for so much of 
the display as we can honestly admire. 
But he acts more-wisely who limits his 
lament within a brief compass, and even 
then expresses it under forms and sym- 
bols. The absence of passion and inten- 
sity, which distinguishes idyllic poetry, 
makes it an excellent means for hinting at 
a sorrow which the public would not thank 
us for displaying more openly. True poet- 
ry belongs to the order of eternal things; 
sorrow for an individual is temporal, and 
does not interest others than his imme- 
diate circle of friends, unless it be ex- 
pressed in a form which appeals to all 
men for all time. This form of idyllic 
poetry has, like the others, met with dis- 
praise. Dr. Johnson, somewhat peevishly, 
says of “ Lycidas:” “It is not to be con- 
sidered as the effusion of real passion, for 
passion runs not after remote allusions 
and obscure opinions. Passion plucks no 
berries from the myrtle and ivy, nor calls 
upon Arethuse and Mincius, nor tells of 
rough satyrs with cloven heel. In this 
poem there is no nature, for there is no 
truth; there is no art, for there is nothing 
new. Its form is that of a pastoral; easy, 
vulgar, and therefore cm ager What- 
ever images it can supply are long ago 
exhausted; and its inherent improbability 
always forces dissatisfaction on the mind.” 
In this sentence Johnson would no doubt 
have included the other poems of this 
class. But the true answer to the only 
part of this criticism which is worth an- 
swering, is that passion which would be 
loud had best be silent. As Martial says,— 


Non luget quisquis laudari, Gellia, quaerit ; 
Ille dolet vere, qui sine teste dolet. 


But when passion has lost its first inten- 
sity, it may very properly become the 
motive for poetry, which, however, with 
becoming modesty, will shrink from pub- 
licity, unless cloaked in those “remote 
allusions,” “obscure opinions,” and “ in- 
herent improbabilities,” which the preju- 
dices of Johnson caused him to find “ vul- 
r”’—not indeed in our modern sense, 
ut familiar and offensive. 

Having thus glanced rapidly over the 
divisions of idyllic poetry as it has existed 
in the past, we have to consider what is 
likely to be its position in time to come. 
There are two schools of prophets who 
prophesy of the poetry of the future. Ac- 
cording to one school, old models will be 
totally abandoned ; poetry will be fused by 
other fires, and run into wholly different 
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moulds ; and each poet will be “ei Marr 
auf eigne Hand.” The other holds that 
while, as times change, different subject- 
matter will be introduced into poetry, yet 
the old forms will be retained, and even 
for the highest work the old legends still 
give the truest inspiration. Probably, at 
any rate for.a long time to come, the old 
methods will hold their ground. I can 
well imagine that the drama will —— 
— changes, and that the drama of the 
uture may differ as widely from that of 
Shakespeare as his did from that of Soph- 
ocles or Aeschylus. But the drama is the 
most mobile form of poetry — the most 
subject to the influences of the age. Of 
course, it does not follow that because we 
cannot imagine a thing, it therefore will 
not come to pass; but those who cannot 
imagine cannot expect. the time when the 
epic of the future will be essentially differ- 
ent from the epic of the past; and the 
same may be said, perhaps even more 
emphatically, of lyric poetry or — So 
with idyllic ery It, has changed from 
age to age; it will change with the coming 
ages. But under its external changes it 
will remain essentially the same. For that 
which is its essence is eternally pleasing, 
and will be continually reproduced in one 
form or another. The typical idyllis a 
poem in which a little picture is painted in 
somewhat subdued coloring ; it represents 
a scene anda slight story, which are pleas- 
ing without being exciting. The poets 
widely modify the idyll, each according to 
his own nature. But they cannot pass 
certain bounds ; or, if they do, their poems 
are no longer idyllic, but something else. 
On the one hand, the idyll borders on 
the drama. Multiply the characters of 
“The Syracusan Women” of Theocritus 
—well known to English readers in Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s excellent version — in- 
tensify the action, and you have a play. 
Others again, such as the “Aleris und 
Dora” ot Goethe, with more fire, and a 
shorter, livelier metre, would pass into the 
lyric,.or perhaps the ballad region. The 
idyllic domain lies between these empires. 
It is a land “ where it is always afternoon ” 
— where strong passion and violent action 
may never enter. Pastoral poetry is, I 
know, wholly condemned by some. It has 
been shown that the idyll has a wider 
range ; but there are some — si guis cap- 
tus amore leget—who will not despise 
verse tasting 
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Perfect pastoral poetry introduces us to 
scenes which our feet can never tread; 
and its shepherds have often little resem- 
blance to the actual tenders of small cattle. 
Are we so abandoned to realism that we 
can no longer appreciate any fairy-tales 
save those of science? If we have lost 
the power of loving poetry which murmurs 
like a slow-flowing river between great 
reed-beds, and which raises the charm of 
country life to a height only to be reached 
by fancy, our hold of poetry, at least on 
one side, has altogether slackened. 

But we have left the past, and are to see 
how the idyll is being adapted to meet the 
needs of the present and the future. One 
instance which will occur to most persons 
in these days when German is so com- 
monly read is Goethe’s “Hermann und 
Dorothea.” ‘This poem is a good instance 
of the extent to which the idyll may be 
varied from the normal type without los- 
ing the idyllic character. The story is 
more fully worked out than is usual in the 
idyll, and is even divided into sections, 
whereas the true idyll seldom shifts the 
scene or allows you more than one look 
through the camera. But the idyllic sen- 
timent, which consists in picturesque effect 
and lightly-stirred emotion is maintained 
throughout, and the poem may be taken 
as a very fair example of the way in which 
the idyll may be modified to suit modern 
needs. Mr. Browning’s art is, I think, 
always too intense to be purely idyllic. 
But his “Saul and David” is an idyll 
altered in character by heat, like meta- 
morphic rocks, and several of the poems 
entitled “ Men and Women” are very like 
idylls. ‘Love among the Ruins” is a 
true and very beautiful idyll. 

Our other ‘great living poet is essen- 
tially idyllic. Mr. Tennyson has indeed 
departed from the idyllic type when there 
was most reason for keeping to it, and has 
called a series of poems idylls which I 
certainly should not class under that head. 
His “ Idylls of the King” seem more like 
studies for an epic poem than anything 
else. The first which appeared, the “A/orte 
a’ Arthur,’ and which is much the finest, 
unless an exception be made in favor of 
“ Guinevere,” is simply an epic fragment. 
It was not these, but the detached poems 
to be found in his works, that Mr. Kings- 
ley thought must “make the shade of 
Theocritus hide his diminished head.” 
This is high praise —I think exagger- 
ated praise. Yet in such poems as 


“ Dora” and “ The Gardener’s Daughter ” 
Mr. Tennyson has attained to a high 
measure of success, and both have the true 
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characters of the idyll, while “(Cnone” 
must always hold its place in the very 
front rank of this class of poetry. 

But for the best work in this kind which 
has been done since Milton—as the 
lyrical nature of Shelley’s poetry strongly 
marks even the “ Adonais ” — we have to 
thank Mr. Matthew Arnold. In “ The 
Scholar Gipsy” he has given us a legend 
of Oxford. With subtle and most skilful 
daring he has brought the ideal and the 
act legend and modern life, close to- 
gether, without ever allowing the one to 
jar upon the other. When he wrote of 
the scholar who had left Oxford life for 
the haunts of the gipsies, Arnold had a 
friend with him, who shared in the fancy 
that they might some day meet this wan- 
derer, 

Rapt, twirling in his hand a withered spray, 
And waiting for the spark from heaven to falle 


But the friend could not stay. 


; He could not keep, — 
For that a shadow lowered on the fields, — 
Here with the shepherds and the silly sheep, 
Some life of men unblest 
He knew, which made him droop, and filled 
his head. 
He went ; his piping took a troubled sound 
Of storms that rage outside our happy 
ound ; 
He could not wait their passing, he is dead ! 


This friend was another poet, to whom 
I have referred above—Arthur Hugh 
Clough, and to his memory Arnold wrote 
a monody, which stands beside the very 
best memorial idylls. Space forbids quo- 
tation at greater length from this poem, 
“ Thyrsis,” and the other, “ The Scholar 
Gipsy,” with which it is so closely con- 
nected. But they form the best defence 
of idyllic poetry, because the best recent 
examples of effective use of the idyll. 
With these examples before us I think 
we must admit that the idyll is likely to 
play a not unimportant part in the poetry 
of the future. It seldom has been, and 
seldom will be, as popular as other forms 
of poetry. With a few exceptions —and 
the merits even of these have been dis- 
puted — idyllic poetry does not command 
the attention and admiration of all. Yet 
it fills a niche which cannot be left empty 
without spoiling the general effect of the 
temple which each age rears to poetry. 
The particular form which idyllic, like 
other poetry, takes in each epoch varies 
with the taste and judgment of the men of 
that generation. The pastoral and ideal 
elements may at one time be exaggerated, 





and at another left out altogether. Per- 
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the past will be avoided, and the merits of 
different schools united ; the pastoral sym- 
bolism will be occasio retained and 
used, as Mr. Arnold has shown us it may 
be used, to help the translation of the 
harsh facts of actual life and personal sor- 
row into the calm and eternal regions of 
art; myth, legend, and reality will be 
taught to touch without jarring upon each 
other, and the idyll will be recognized as 
not indeed among the highest, yet one of 
the most pleasing forms of poetry. _ 

The idyll does not claim a place in the 
highest rank. The greatest poetry is tru- 
ly, although perhaps always unconsciously, 
didactic, or else it keenly excites the emo- 
tions and creates lofty sentiments. None 
of these objects can be gained by the 
writer of idyllic poetry. There will, there- 
fore, never be wanting the Johnsons and 
the Morrells, who, from a real or a fancie 
eminence, exclaim, — 


What, ho, thou jolly shepheard swaine, ' 
Come up the hill to me; 

Better is than the lowly | ym 
Both for thy sheep and thee. 


But Thomalin knows full well that ¢ 
In humble dales is footing fast. 


It is not by all men, nor even by the 
eatest in all humors, that the highest 
ind of work can be done; nor by all men 
and in all humors that the highest kind of 
work can be enjoyed. In these days of 
unrest and feverish action there is special 
need of restful and unworldly poetry, and 
of such is the idyll. 


Alsoone may shepheard climb the skie 
That leades in lowly dales, 
As goteheard prowd, that, sitting hie, 
pon the mountayne sayles. 
M. W. MoGGRIDGE. 


From The Theatre. 
TALKING AT THE PLAY. 


THE talkers at the play, talkers by habit 
and from choice, represent a form of social 
nuisance against which legislation is prac- 
tically powerless. We know that de min- 
imis non curat lex,and those who spoil 
our evening’s entertainment at the play 
must behave worse than they do before we 
can actually interfere to put a stop to their 
selfish way of enjoying themselves. If 
only they would interrupt the performers 
upon the stage they would doubtless be- 
come amenable to the law, and at the in- 
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haps in the idyll of the future the faults of 


stigation of the acting rane. 4 they would 
not improbably be silenced or expelled. 
So, too, they would be stopped if they were 
caught picking pockets, or attempting to 
settle their little differences of opinion by 
a resort to blows. But so long as they 
confine themselves to irritating their neigh- 
bors by their audible whispers or by ani- 
mated conversation carried on throughout 
the performance in a low tone of voice, 
they are safe from any check save that 
rovided by an occasional remonstrance or 
y an angry frown. Ultimately they may 
succumb to the force of public opinion 
which must in the end decide the amount 
of deference to be paid to the feelings of 
others ; but before petty selfishness of this 
kind is definitely recognized as a breach of 
good breeding and an intolerable sin 
against good manners, we shall, it is to be 
feared, have a long time to wait, and talk- 
ing at the play will continue to flourish as 
a thoroughly objectionable fashion, but a 
fashion nevertheless. { 
The commonest type of talkers at the 
play is seen in the would-be man-about- 
town when he takes thé conventional 
country cousin to a first night. This gen- 
tleman really regards his conversation as 
a sacred duty owed to hiscompanion. He 
feels bound to prove how many acquaint- 
ances amongst theatrical people he has 
achieved by the aid of his membership of 
Bohemian clubs. From the actress in the 
box to the critic in the stalls he must be 
able to give a name and a condensed biog- 
raphy of every one in the house who 
catches his eye, and his opportunities in 
this direction are increased + the fact that 
his auditor has no means of testing the 
accuracy of the information so volubly 
poured into his ear. His reputation is, he 
thinks, at stake, and gossip, either correct 
or incorrect, must be supplied. So the 
lady’s relation to her companion is incor- 
rectly described, the journalist is allotted 
to a paper for which he never wrote in his 
life, and — a blunder much more important 
— malicious stories are told of an actress 
whose sister is seated well within earshot 
of the reckless speaker. Wonderful in- 
deed would life behind the scenes be if it 
were anything like what it is described as 
being by the cicerone who knows every- 
thing; and if we were not too pained to 
have to hear his remarks at all, =~ would 
assuredly keep us well amused. Another 
confirmed chatterer is the old stager who 
always knows how to finish each sentence 
spoken on the stage before it is half over, 
and who for the benefit of the less-expe- 





rienced playgoer by his side audibly unrav- 
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ye 
‘els the as .it proceeds, ts and 
pa crtagrod joke, and possibly, if the 
piece isa standard one, gives reminis- 
«ences of the way in which each succes- 
sive point used to be made by artists now 
dead and gone. Heis perhaps a /audator 
éemporis acti, and he persists in singing 
his praises of time past at the wrong mo- 
ment; or he is a gushing admirer of the 
“modern school,” whatever that ma 
chance to be, and he cannot keep his ad- 
miration to himself until the performance 
is over. A. talker who talks apparently in 
spite of himself.is the funny man who can- 
not resist his humorous sallies, however 
inopportune they may be. Then there is 
the gentleman who chimes in with any por- 
tion of the dialogue that chances to hit his 
fancy, who has in stock a fund of ludicrous 
similes for the actors, and who is never 
quiet except when he is cudgelling his 
brains for some smart utterance to be 
given impromptu — the critical situa- 
tion of the drama. This humorist might 
sometimes be justly set down as a rival 
playwright or as a professional concocter 
of burlesque determined to keep up his 
character even in private or semi-private 
life. He seems incapable of serious ap- 
preciation of stage-work, however good, 
or at any rate he is very loth to show it. 
His cynical comments will often quite de- 
stroy the enjoyment of those who catch 
them, for their laughing satire is suffi- 
ciently smart to leave a sting behind it, and 
there are those weak enough to allow the 
thread of their earnest interest to be broken 
irreparably after this fashion. 

But there are also talkers whose talk is 
of nothing connected with the theatre. or 
perforraance in it. Why they have come 
to the theatre at all it is impossible to 
guess, since they arrive there too late to 
understand what is going on upon the 
stage, and as likely as not they will stay 
out for a whole act smoking cigarettes and 
drinking brandy and s Arrived in 
their box — it is generally to a box that 
playgoers of this class go— they do not 
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even pretend to take an interest in th 
play or the acting, but begin an anfiniaben 
discussion about the races they have re- 
eently left, or the game of billiards that 
they had after dinner, or the movements 
of Erie and Great Northern Deferred A, 
and South-Eastern A. Perhaps the dis- 
cussion grows vehement, sinee it is possi- 
ble to grow excited over the pursuits of 
betting man and stockbroker; and then 
one result of the excitement is the great 
annoyance of all who can see and hear the 
inhabitants of the box. It is mostly after 
a heavy dinner that these worthies make 
their appearance, and the fact that they 
have been dining is generally very apres 
ent. Their presence in the front of the 
box is always a curse to the performers, 
for it distracts the attention of all upon 
whose notice it is forced ; and it is a slight 
upon the interest of the entertainment 
which cannot well be overlooked. 

It is scarcely necessary to insist upon 
the selfishness and the direct madness of 
such behavior as that indulged in by the 
various classes of talkers at the play. 
They may not mean to do much harm, any 
more than do the good people whose 
tongues are loosened at parties the mo- 
ment the music begins. They are simply 
too stupid or too careless to know what a 
nuisance they are, and comparatively few 
begin their conversation in deliberate de- 
fiance of the wishes of their neighbors. 
The fact is, that folks who sit near these 
chatterboxes would do well if they would 
quietly remonstrate with the offenders on 
each occasion as it arises, when in nine 
cases out of ten the offence would cease. 
Assuming that the annoyance is not in- 
tended, it will be dropped the moment the 
sufferers protest; and much good would 
be done if those whose pleasure is thus 
spoilt for the idle gratification of others 
would at any rate give the culprits the op- . 
portunity of proving that their conduct 
was not intentionally subversive of the 
comfort of others. 
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